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Attention, Sportsmen! 

IF YOU SHOOT A RIFLE, 

Pistol or Shot-Gun, you'|] make a 

Ball's Eye by sending three 2c 

a for the Ideal Hand-book LYMAN'S RIFLE SIGHTS. 

‘P,’’ 126 pages FREE. The latest Send for 98 Page Catalogue of 

Eacyclopedia of Arms, Powders, Shot and Bullets. 5 es ae ee 
Mention Sports Afield. Address- ghts and Fina Shooting Rifles, 
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New Haven, Conn. Mitttefield. Conn. 
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DON’T SHOOT YOUR DOG |! 


MANGE In its mildest form is a terrible disease; yet it can be easily and eftec- 
tively cured. We have many testimonials like the following from persons who 
have used our Disinfectant with good results. Mr. FRED JACOBI, proprietor the famous Wood- 
bine Kennels, Newaygo, Mich., writes us: ‘On Sept. 8, 1899, I ordered from you 1 gal. Standard 
Oil of Tar Disinfectant for sample and test. On Oct. 1I hada red cock- 
er spaniel sent to me that was afflicted with chet The owner ad- 
vised me that he had used everything possible to cure her, but with no 
good results. I at once began treating her with Standard Oil of Tar, 
and in just ten days had her skin in perfect condition—the few sores 
all healed and no scurf apparent. This same dog had previously been 
doctored with some of the much heralded “ positive mange c 
costing 50 cents to $1.00 per bottle. I consider your product one of the 
best disinfectants on the market,and at a price which should recom- 
mend it to all kennel owners that wish to keep their kennels and yards 
in a sanitary condition. For use in the bath when washing dogs, I 
much prefer it to any other. It leaves the coat soft and glossy.” 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE. 
STANDARD DISINFECTANT CO., . - - 65 Champlain Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 



















Austin 
Shot Gun 
Shells 


THE AUSTIN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


“CRACK SHOT.” ~~ new Black Powder Shells are ready for distribution to the 


e. They are quite the nicest out, combining excellence 
with beauty. They ure also guaranteed by the makers. 


Manufactured by 








“*FLASH”’ Is the vame of our new Smokeless Shells. They, too, are neat in ap- 
————————__ } earance and good, besides are not very «xpensive. Also guaranteed. 





Both Black and Smokeless are sold through the jobbing trade. 


Also 
AUSTIN POWDER CO., 
CLEVELAND. 
AND 
J. L. WHITE, Mgr., 
{ Security Building, ~ St. Louis, Mo. 
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Best Hunting and Fishing Grounds 


of the 


West and Northwest 


are reached via 


Special Excursion Rates 


for the e 
Sportsman and Tourist 


For illustrated pamphlets, rates, maps, time 
tables, fish and game laws, tickets and detailed 
information, call at Ticket Offices, or address 
W. B. Kniskern, Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agt. 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Tell Me 
Pretty 
Maiden” 


Are there anv more Railroads 


like THE SHORT LINE? 


Perhaps, Possibly, but Hardly— 
anything to compare with the 


SCENIC GRANDEUR 
MARVELOUS CONSTRUCTION 
ELEGANT EQUIPMENT 
EXCELLENT ROADBED and 
SPLENDID TRACK . 
Of the standard gauge “‘SHORT LINE”’?connect- 
ing the tourist centre of Colorado Springs‘with the 


world’s greatest gold camp of the Cripple Creek Dis- 
trict. Pronounced by members of American Asso- 
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Sportsmen 


Visiting Colorado 
invariably — 
via the 


Colorado 
& 


Southern 
Railway, 






















ciation for Adva tors who made the Whose lines reach all the Hunting and Fishin 
trip in September, 1901: ‘‘ The Latest Wonder af Resorts in the State. Handsomely equip 
the World.” ‘ Nothing in Europe or America that trains, scheduled at convenient hours. 


excels The Short Line.” “ Its only equal is the rail- 
road over St. Gothard Pass in Switzerland.” 

Ask agents for copy of The Short Line “Blue 
Book,” containing description of trip, and much 
valuable data pertaining to the Great old Camp, or 


T. E. FISHER, 


General Passenger Agt., Denver, Colo. 


address bs _ ee en eee our |= wena books, 

“ Picturesque orado’’ “Fishing Pools and 

A.C. RIDGWAY, Sid; HENRY, gga “Colorado Beaaty Spots”? Sent 
any: ress on receipt 4 ts to 

General Manacer Traffic Manager. entnne. ee = 
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COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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a vieiggs Unique. Accurate. 
pat 4 Royal Trio. Delightful. 


Van Dyke’s Fascinating Out-Door Books. 
“A keen and observant naturalist."—The Morning Post (London, England.) 
Game Birds 
at Home. 


By Theodore 8. Van Dyke. 
16mo. Cloth, Decorated; Gilt 







Top. $1.50, 
* An instructive and charm- 
ing book, that will be wanted 


by all lovers and students of 
of birds.’—New York Sun. 


*_* * 


The Still Hunter. 


The Best and Most Authoritative Work 
on Deer Hunting ever published, 


12mo. Extra Cloth, Beveled. $2.00, 


Rifle, Rod and Gun in California. 


A Sporting Romance of rare beauty and information. J?mo. Extra 
Cloth, PReveled. $1.50, 


Any of the above works sent, postpaid, to any address by SPORTS AFIELL 
on receipt of price. 


SPORTS AFIELD PUB. CO., 


358 DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, ILES 


tt will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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CITY OFFICE 232 CLARK ST., 
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THREE GREAT TRAINS. 
“KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL” 


Between St..Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
New York and Boston. 


“SOUTH-WESTERN LIMITED” 


Cincinnati, Columbus, Cleveland, 
New York and Boston. 


“WHITE CITY SPECIAL” 


Between Cincinnati, Indianapolis and Chicago. 








~o.W,. P. DEPPE, 


Ww. J. LYNCH, 
Asst, Gen. Pass. & Tkt, Agt. 


Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
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We can supply you with 
any good make of 


Powder, Shotguns, 
Loaded Ammunition 


Tents, Boats, Cameras, the Latest Books, or anything 


you may want on very liberal terms, if you will secure 
us a certain number of new subscribers. Write us, 
and we will mail you a neat bundle of sample copies, 








free of charge. 


Sports Afield Publishing Co. 


358 Dearborn St., ~ Chicago, Ills, 





New York and 
Boston. 
CHICAGO PASSENGER STATION 


(Van Buren St. near Clark St.) 

ON THE ELEVATED LOOP. 

Our Rates will be of interest to you. 
CITY TICKET OFFICES: 


111 Adams Street, Telephone Central 2057, 
and Auditorium Annéx, Chicago. 
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s off the arms 


This fold takes the 
weight of game and 
when they are raised 
in the act of shooting 


shell 


For eight subscriptions to SPorTS AFIELD we will send 
you an Upthegrove Shooting Coat of the FINEST 
GRADE. Made of the best 10-ounce waterproofed duck. 
Understand, this is not a cheap coat—its selling price 
being $7.00. Full lined, double stitched throughout, 
collar and inside cuffs of velvety corduroy. A coat that 
will last a life-time. It has a game-bag throughout the 
entire skirt and ten other pockets as well. In the 
Editor’s opinion, this is the best shooting coat in the 
world. You can get eight subscriptions in your home 
town any afternoon, easily. When you get them, write 
and ask H. J. Upthegrove, No. 6 Green St., Valparaiso, 
Ind., to send you several of his measurement blanks. 
Fill out the blank and send it with the subscriptions to 
us, and the coat will be immediately made up and sent 
you. 


Sports Afield, 358 Dearborn St., 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 


&@ Send for our List of Premiums, and let us know 
what we can do for you. We can get you anything you 
want, if you will give us some of your time. 


ANY MANUFACTURER, ANY WHERE, WHO HAS 
ANYTHING GOOD TO SELL WILL FIND “SPORTS 
AFIELD” A HELPFUL SALES PERSUADER, IT 
RESPECTS ITS PATRONS BY ONLY PRINTING RE- 
LIABLE ADVERTISEMENTS AND IS,IN TURN, RE- 
SPECTED BY THEM. INDIVIDUAL SPORTSMEN, 
KENNELMEN AND HOTEL PROPRIETORS WILL 
FIND OUR “WANTS AND FOR SALES” COLUMN 
A VERY PROFITABLE PROPOSITION. 





It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield ” when writing advertisers. 
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DO YOU 
WANT 






For TEN Subscriptions to SporTS AFIELD we will send you a FOREHAND 
SINGLE-BARREL SHOTGUN, 12 or 16 gauge, with Automatic Ejector. We 
have sent out a great many of these guns, and every one who has got one speaks 
highly of its workmanship and shooting qualities. It is made by the Forehand Arms 
Co. of Worcester, Mass., and is reliable in all respects. 


The good name of the Ithaca Gun was not achieved at once. It was won by years of hard shooting on 
the duck pass and in the snipe meadows. For THIRTY subscriptions to Sports AFIELD we will send an 


Ithaca Hammerless Gun 


Quality No.1 P. (listed at $3500). This gun has fine English stub twist barrels, English walnut stock, 
full pistol grip; 10, 12 or 16 gauge. For FORTY4FIVE subscriptions we will send the Quality No. 2 Ithaca, 
with fine Damascus barrels (listed at $60.00). Thé makers guarantee these guns in every respect, and your 
wishes as to weight, length of barrel, drop of stock, ‘etc., will receive the most careful attention. 


The Parker Gun—familarly known asthe ‘‘Old Reliable” —has so 
secure a place in the affections of thousands of sportsmen that a detailed 
description would be like carrying coals to Newcastle. It is used by such 
crackerjacks as Fred Gilbert, Charlie Budd, J. H. Mackie, ‘‘ Robbins of Fargo,’’ Chan Powers and others. 
For FORTY-FIVE subscriptions we will send you, direct from Parker Brothers’ factory, and made to your 
specialorder, one PARKER HAMMERLESS SHOTGUN.—Quality P. H. (listed at $65.00). Either 12 or 
16 gauge. Fine English twist barrels, fine American stock, checked and engraved ; either full pistol or 
straight grip. A beautiful gun, every way. For SIXTY subscriptions we will send a Quality G. H. (listed at 
$80.00), with fine Damascus steel barrels. 







A Marlin Take- 
Down Repeating Shotgun. 


Grade A., listed at $24.00, for THIRTY subscriptions. A six-shot repeater, made by the inventors of 
the famous Marlin rifle. The barrel is of the best rolled steel, and comes in either 28, 30 or 32-inch lengths. 
Weight, from 7 to 7} Ibs. ‘‘All full-choked barrels,’? write the Marlin Fire Arms Co., ‘‘are guaranteed to 
target better than 325 pellets in a 30-inch circle at 40 yards, using 1} ozs. No. 8 chilled shot.” 


Sports Afield Publishing Co., 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 
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The Latest and Best. 








The Automatic 
=—.Colt Pistol 


(Browning's Patent), 






Our new 
Catalogue, 


Which is free, will tell you all about it; also 
about Guns, Pistols, Fishing Tackle, Baseball 
Goods, Athletic Goods, Photographic Goods 
and Sporting Goods of every description. Our 
prices are as low as the lowest; send for our 
catalogue and see them. 


Browning Bros. Co. 
2461 Washington Ave., Ogden, Utah. 
Se > ee Oe 





STEWART’S 
ANIMAL 


SOAP 


Kills quickly Lice, 
Fleas, Ticks, Chiggers. 
Every form of Parasite on Dogs, Horses and Cattle. Cures 
Mange and all skin affections, leaving the coat sleek and 
glossy. It is odorless and harmless to man or beast. 54 

Highly recommended by well known Dog and Animal 
Fanciers. 
FREE Send us your name and address with 2c. stamp for 
postage and we will send you a sample free. 


THESSTEWART SOAP COMPANY, 
149 East Ninth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








HUNTING BOOTS, SHOES AND MOCCASINS 


I have measuremente on file of all old 
customers who have bought the Cele- 
brated Thompson Hunting Boots 
and Shoes of the W. Fred Quimby Co. 
of New York fér the past 20 years and 
am Yn ey to make the same grade of 
sportsmen’s footwear as in the SS 
was formerly superintendent of the shoe 
department of that firm and have bought 
out the right to make the Thompson 
Hunting Boots and Shoes. 

If you don’t know these goods, write me 
for particulars. If you do—you will now 
know where to get them n. Measure- 
ment blanks and prices on application. 


T. H. GUTHRIE, 
33 Williams Street, NEWARK, N. J. 
4z@- All Work Guaranteed. “@s 








Queen G Crescent Route 
and Southern Railway 


the Chicago & Florida Special. Magnificent 
train, dining cars, composite and observa- 
tion cars, Through compartment and open 
standard sleepers from Chicago, Cleveland. 
Petroit, Toledo, Pittsburg, Louisville and 
Cincinnati to St. Augustine without change. 
Double daily service Cincinnati to New 
Orleans and Florida. 24 hour schedules. 
Winter tourists tickets at low rates now 
onsale, Write for free printed matter. 
We J. MURPHY, W. C. RINEARSON, 
GEN'L MANAGER. GEN’. PASS’GR aGrT., 
CINCINNATI. 








The 

Pioneer 

Limited. 
Famous 
Train 
of 
the 
World. 


Chicago—St. Paul—Minneapolis. 


THe St. Paut Roan. 


(Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.) 


Equipment and Service 
Unequaled. 


Time tables, maps and information 
furnished on application to 


F, A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent, 
icago, Ill. 
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A BEAR HUNT IN BRITISH COLUMBIA.—‘“ My heart beat hard enough to fill the 
whole forest with its sound.” 


Drawn for Sports Afield by Rosert H. MatrHews. 
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A BEAR HUNT IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


By ROBERT H. MATTHEWS. 


N the extreme north of British Col- 
umbia, 150 miles to the northwest 
of Telegraph Creek on the Stikene 

River, lies a body of water go miles in 
length by an average breadth of perhaps 
two and one-half miles. It is called 
Lake Teslin, and, with the many streams 
entering it, forms one of the mightiest, 
if not the main source of the Yukon 
River. It is set in magnificent sur- 
roundings of snow-clad mountains, 
fringed half way to their summits with a 
dark forest growth of spruce. Along 
its shores an occasional stump, or a 
blazed tree showing pencil or burnt- 
stick markings by the hand of some 
hopeful prospector or disheartened “ten- 
derfoot,”’ tells how much travelled was 
this route during the days of ’97 and 
’98 by Civilization’s advance agent, the 
gold-seeking pioneer. But the country 
has again been given back to its original 
owner, the lone Indian hunter, and will 
be his to have and to hold for many 
years to come. For the White Man’s 
purposes it is valueless. 

A large stream enters the extreme 
southern end of the lake—swift, turbu- 
lent and dangerous to navigate, though 
at the time of the “great rush” many 
essayed to traverse it from Long Lake, 
50 miles farther south. Nearly all of 
these venturous parties were wrecked 
and the wonder is that no lives were 
lost. My partner and I attempted the 


run in June, 1899, and were wrecked 
with a loss of everything we had. 
Wherefore, we landed at Teslin City at 
the mouth of the river, one fine June 
day, without blankets or cooking uten- 
sils, and were forced to make requisition 
upon our more fortunate neighbors for 
these necessities. We were not destitute 
of everything, for, two months before, I 
had reached Teslin City, wearily and 
painfully dragging a hand-sled laden 
with 250 pounds of “grub,” in anticipa- 
tion of just such an emergency. Two 
or three days after our landing my part- 
ner said to me: ‘Bob, my boy, I am 
so glad to get out of this business with 
a whole hide, that I shall keep right on 
goin’ out.” And he kept his word— 
starting three days later over the trail to 
the Stikene, 150 miles away. 

I then promptly associated myself 
with a man whose partner had lost his 
life battling with the stream that had 
worked our own disaster, and we spent 
the remainder of the summer fishing 
sacks of flour out of log jams up the 
river. We found the flour damaged by 
water for about an inch inside the sack; - 
the remainder being in perfect condition, 
though some of it had been immersed 
for six weeks. Flour was then selling 
at the Hudson Bay Company’s store at 
$18 for a 50-pound sack. We con- 
tinued to collect everything which we 
thought would prove of use in our 
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future operations. Parties were continu- 
ally coming and going, most of them 
abandoning articles of which we took 
immediate possession, until we had ac- 
cumulated more property than we knew 
what to do with. I still smile when I 
recall the quantity and variety of old 
iron that we managed to hoard together 
that fall. While we were busied in con- 
structing a boat, a man arrived from At- 
lin with a horse for sale. We bought it 
for $4.00, and the former owner went on 
to Dawson. Soon afterward we traded 
the horse for a dozen steel traps, and 
proceeded to put them to use. We 
built many deadfalls; the first snowfall 
finding our lines of traps well located. 

When the October freeze-up came we 
were still stranded at Teslin City, but 
provided with a year’s supply of every- 
thing needful. We were now the only 
inhabitants of the place, with the excep- 
tion of the Hudson Bay Company’s 
trader and the storekeeper of Call- 
braith’s Post—the former an ex-cow- 
puncher from Montana; the latter, an 
Englishman. © The winter’s dullness was 
several times relieved by the arrival of 
Indians from the mountains, bringing 
furs to trade at the posts. Of these, 
one family remained, consisting of the 
buck, his klootch and her mother, and a 
“raft” of dogs. The man was called 
Frank—his Indian name being an _ un- 
pronounceable article that only a nervy 
man would dare tackle. He was of the 
Tahlitan tribe, of the Stikene country, 
and showed most of the characteristics 
of the Northern redman—round, full 
face with rather high cheek bones, 
straight, thick nose, and eyes slightly 
slanting as proof of his Mongolian ori- 
gin. He was of medium height and 
could claim remarkably small hands and 
- feet. Frank’s squaw was a very comely 
Taku girl, with the sweet smile so com- 
mon among the women of that tribe, 
and which is really their sole redeeming 
feature. The Tahltans are without 
peers as hunters—agile on snowshoes, 
able to traverse the thickest forests with 
astonishing rapidity, and quick as light- 
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ning at getting a rifle from its cover and 
into action. Frank and I became quite 
chummy, having known each other for 
more than a year, and went hunting 
moose in company on several occasions. 

I was not satisfied with our trapping 
grounds and neither was Frank; so we 
picked up our camp outfits and moved 
across a mountain ridge to a more fav- 
ored country, 15 miles east of Teslin. 
We were four days chopping, clearing 
and snowshoeing a sled-trail. Having 
no dogs broken to harness, [ was com- 
pelled to pull my own sled, but the work 
was not new to me. Frank had two 
dog teams and as many sleds; the one 
managed by his klootch bearing her old 
mother, nearly dead with rheumatism. 
Poor old creature! - Dragged on a sled 
into the wintry mountains—lying before 
an open fire in a crude camp such as the 
Indians build, and roasting one side 
while the other froze—she moaned 
whole nights through. Death brought 
her surcease of suffering with the com- 
ing of spring. 

One morning—the date, as I well re- 
member, was February 24—after our 
camps had been established about two 
weeks, Frank started out early to locate 
a line of marten traps and to look for 
caribou on an adjacent mountain. He 
had not been long gone when I heard a 
shot from his direction, but gave it little 
heed. A few minutes later, as I was 
leaving camp, I heard a shout behind me 
and glanced back. A wild-eyed speci- 
men of native manliness was frantically 
tearing off game-bag and other encum- 
brances in front of his camp. I asked 
him in Chinook why his face was two 
shades lighter than it ought to be. 
With gasping voice and in a horrible 
mixture of English, Chinook and plain 
Indian, Frank told me of finding bear 
tracks in the snow and following them 
until they ended in a hole in the snow. 
He had fired a shot into the hole and 
then hurried back to secure my aid,in 
killing his game. I felt highly flattered, 


and before the story ended was almost 
The pros- 


as excited as the narrator. 
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A BEAR HUNT IN 


pect of a bear hunt was very alluring to 
me, by reason of its perfect novelty. I 
naturally thought we would find the 
old fellow hard to handle, as it was 
nearing spring, and about time they 
were leaving their winter quarters with 
a good, husky appetite. So I loaded 
my belt with cartridges, stuffed the little 
.44-calibre carbine as full as the maga- 
zine would hold, and. trudged off at the 
heels of my eager guide. 

The bear was not a quarter of a mile 
from our camp. I looked at the tracks, 
which to my inexperienced eye resem- 
bled the old, snowed-under hoofprints 
of a moose. Frank’s suspicions of their 
real identity had been aroused by find- 
ing where they passed under the low- 
hanging branches of spruce, where a 
moose could not have passed. Downa 
little open gulley we arrived at a very 
innocent appearing hole on a slope 
thickly covered with spruce. Into this 
the trail plainly led. I was very curious 
to see how Frank was going to get at 
that bear. It was a puzzler to me; so I 
said nothing and allowed him to arrange 
the preliminaries. He first cut down 
three fair-sized spruce trees, trimmed 
them and cautiously shoved them, one 
after the other, in the hole. I guessed 
this was to keep the bear from coming 
out too fast, and to save wear and tear 
on snowshoes. Then I kept watch with 
my rifle, while my companion tried to 
“stir up the animals” with a stick; but 
Bruin was not to be disturbed in that 
way. 

After a council of war Frank went 
back in the timber, where the snow was 
not so deep, and attempted to break 
through the thin crust of earth over the 
den. I took my position directly in 
front of the hole and about 15 feet 
away—first taking an inventory of the 
landscape beyond the gulley, looking for 
an opening of escape in case I missed my 
aim. There were two or three trees that 
looked easy to climb, and just as I. was 
figuring how I would manage it with 
snowshoes, Thump! thump! went the 
stick on the roof of Bruin’s house. I 
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drew a “dead bead” on the hole. 
Down came the stick again, broke 
through, and hit the bear a whack that 
aroused him in earnest. We heard a 
snort—a shuffling about in the darkness 
of the den—the poles in the hole were 
violently shaken. Something got into 
my throat and wouldn’t go down again, 
and my heart beat hard enough to fill 
the whole forest with its sound. But it 
proved a false alarm. All quieted down 
again and I heaved a sigh of relief. 
Down came that fateful stick and a sec- 
tion of earth and roots crumbled in, re- 
vealing a patch of black fur to the In- 
dian above. Out came the rifle from its 
cover and the bear had two shots 
through its shoulders before I knew 
how it had happened. Very cautiously 
we broke away still more of the frozen 
earth and punched at the mass of fur 
beneath. The bear was dead. I slipped 
off my snowshoes, climbed down into 
the hole and put a noose around his 
neck, and we soon had him out—a 
beautiful black creature weighing about 
250 pounds, which is the average weight 
of Northern bears of all descriptions, 
except the grizzly. At this moment 
Frank’s squaw put in her appearance 
with the whole pack of dogs, and here 
occurred one of the queerest incidents 
in dog training I ever witnessed. One 
of Frank’s dogs was not “bear wise.” 
He dragged it by the ears to the hole, 
thrust in its head and hissed it on. The 
dog, of course, held back. The Indian 
then took out his knife and cut a slit in 
the end of the dog’s nose— enough to 
draw blood, which he wiped away with 
a bunch of dry grass and pine needles 
from the bear’s bed. After that he tied 
up the dog's jaws and left them tied for 
several hours. Query: How does this 
make a dog hunt bear? We cut up our 
game immediately and packed the meat 
to camp. And later on I learned that 
the north country bear do not leave 
their winter quarters till May; so that 
we had virtually killed “a dead one.” 
Chicago, Illinots. 








OLD BEN’S YARNS. 


By W. C. 





OME few 

years since I 
had occasion 
to spend a 
winter in the 
woods, and a 
portion of 
that time was 
passed ata 
logging camp 
in full blast, 
working a large number of men. As 
usual, the cooking and dining shel- 
ters were built separately from the 
large room in which the men slept. 
In this, bunks were arranged in tiers 
on either side, one above the other, 
reaching nearly to the roof; the heat 
being supplied by a large square fire- 
place in the centre of the room. It is 
customary in these camps, after supper 
is over and the pipes alight, for some 
one to tell a story or sing a song. The 
anecdotes related will hold the listener 
spellbound with interest or fairly split 
his sides with mirth, and many of those 
I heard are still fresh in my memory. 

Old Ben Hankinson, a pioneer woods- 
man, was one of the best yarn spinners 
of the lot, and his stories of early days 
in the Michigan wilds were remarkably 
fascinating. When the “boys” were 
scattered around the room, lounging in 
their bunks, stretched on benches or 
seated around the roaring log fire, all 
eyes would be turned expectantly upon 
Old Ben, who invariably proved himself 
equal to the occasion. 

“Wal, boys,” said he, one night, 
when the proper moment arrived, “I 
don’t know’s I ever told ye "bout a 
little ’sperience I had with wolves, ’way 
back in the ’70s—did I?” 

“Guess not, Ben,” we replied. 

“I was punchin’ cattle in them days 
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fer a man by the name of Brown, up on 
the Little Merlasses River. Wolves 
was plenty, then. You could hardly go 
out doors atter night ’thout seein’ one or 
two, squatted a piece from the camp an’ 
howlin’ at the moon like their lives de- 
pended on’t. One night one of my 
oxen got out’n the stable an’ wandered 
away, an’ I didn’t diskiver it till I went 
to look atter ’em fer the rfight. There’d 
been a light flurry of snow early in the 
evenin’ an’ I could see his tracks startin’ 
fer the bankin’ groun’s. Course, the 
only thing to do was to git old Bright 
back; so I told Jim Smith to throw a 
little feed to Buck while I was gone, an’ 
I'd do as much fer him sometime. I 
grabbed my lantern an’ started out, an’ 
don’t you fellers think I didn’t feel a lit- 
tle squeamish—’cause I did. I never 
heared a blame wolf, which I thought 
mighty funny, fer I knowed they was 
somewhere ’round. I could keep the 
tracks, with the help of the lantern, but 
it seemed to me I’d never come up to 
that derned black ox. I found ’im, 
though, atter walkin’ an’ runnin’ ’bout 
two miles, an’ I kin tell ye I wa’n’t long 
headin’ ’im fer home. Jes’ then I looked 
ahead, an’ there was one of the biggest 
wolves I ever seed. He let out an aw- 
ful howl, all of a suddent, an’ old Brizht 
stopped, his ears went up, an’ I thought 
he was goin’ to light out through the 
brush. But I kep’ playin’ a long punch 
I had with me, an’ steered ‘im on fer 
camp. 

“The wolf trotted erlong in front, 
howlin’, now an’ then, like he was callin’ 
his pards to the feast. Purty soon I be- 
gun to hear ’em ans’rin’ on all sides an’ 
comin’ cluster an’ cluster. I kep’ pun- 
chin’ old Bright till 1 got ’im on the run 
—the fust wolf still ahead an’ t’others 
gittin’ nearer. I was sure they’d come 
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up afore we got to camp, an’ if my ha’r 
didn’t stan’ up straight it’s a funny thing 
to me. Mebby I didn’t do some tall 
yellin’. Can’t remember how it hap- 
pened, but the first thing I knowed I 
was straddle of old Bright, an’ him on 
the dead run. One of the vermits 
grabbed me by the right leg; but I give 
it a sudden jerk an’ tore his holt loose. 
Another grabbed fer Bright’s throat, an’, 
as his jaws snapped together, I give ’im 
a punch with the brad. He drapped, 
an’ Bright went clean over ’im. My 
lantern kep’ lit, an’ showed the hull 
pack with thar tongues hangin’ out an’ 
thar jaws drippin’ with froth. We was 
gittin' close to camp; but, jes’ as I 
thought things was comin’ out all right, 
a wolf made a jump an’ landed right on 
Bright’s back. I drapped the lantern 
an’ throwed my right arm up an’ right 
into his jaws, an’ when I jerked loose 
he went sprawlin’ on his back in the 
road. 

‘Jes’ then I seed the boys comin’, 
yellin’ like fury an’ wavin’ lanterns an’ 
torches. I thought the wolves was 
makin’ a racket, but they couldn’t hold 
a candle to what them fellers was doin’. 
I tried to stop old Bright, but he run 
right through the crowd an’ wouldn’t 
halt at the stable. Had all I could do 
to check’im up at the men’s camp. At- 
ter that he never left his stall agin at 
night. I reckon you couldn’t have driv 
‘im out, less old Buck went along. 
Don’t know which was the wust scared 
—Bright or me ; but I’ve got no groun’s 
to say anything agin the old feller, fer 
he was chawed al! over his hind quar- 
ters. Here’s the marks them wolves 
give me.’’ And he showed an ugly scar 
just above the right ankle and another 
fully five inches long on his right arm. 

“In the year ’74 [ had another round 
with the wolves,’ continued Old Ben af- 
ter a little general discussion of the pre- 
ceding incident. ‘I was located that 
winter on the Big Merlasses, puttin’ in a 
few logs on my own hook. Talk about 
cold! 1 don’t remember a colder winter 
in all my ’sperience. We had to git in 


all our supplies from the railroad station, 
which was quite a stretch away, an’ 
’twa’n’t no easy job, teither. I was 
lookin’ fer some grub on the evenin’ 
freight nex’ day, an’ knowed ’twa’n’t 
safe to leave it over night in the cars; 
so I thought I’d take a run down an’ 
keep an eye on it. I concluded to hoof 
it, for the teams was all busy an’ I didn’t 
want ’em to lose any time. Started out 
bout 4 in the atternoon, aimin’ to reach 
Wells’ camp agin 7:30, any way. Asa 
rule I’m a purty fair walker; but that 
day I seemed to lag a little, an’ night 
overtuk me ’bout three miles from the 
end of the road. I carried my jumper 
over my arm—bein’ het up consider’ble 
—an’ was kiverin’ groun’ at a lively 
rate, when I stopped at a turn of the 
road an’ tried to make out what the 
darnation was fastened to a pair of eyes, 
as big as sassers, right ahead of me. 
Purty soon I seed another pair of eyes, 
an’ then another an’ another. I kinder 
thought I’d run into a pack of wolves, 
but they was so quiet | didn’t know 
what to make of it. Purty soon all the 
eyes was gone. I couldn’ hear a sound 
an’ I thought to myself, ‘What a fool you 
be, Ben Hankinson; it’s only some crit- 
ters that wouldn't hurt a skeeter.’ So I 
started on agin, keepin’ my eye peeled 
an’ still feelin’ a little shaky. 

“‘Purty soon a wolf howled, ’way off 
in the woods, an’ fust one an’ then an- 
other ans’ered ’im, an’ it kep’ gittin’ 
thicker an’ cluster. It seemed to me 
the blamed woods was alive with ’em. I 
made a run down the road, an’ when I 
started the wolves started, too. I don’t 
know how “¢hey stood the exercise, but, 
’twixt runnin’ an’ ye'lin’, I mighty soon 
commenced to play out. 1 thought I’d 
make the boys at Wells’ camp hear me 
if I hollered a little, for it couldn’t be 
very fur off. The pesky wolves kep’ 
closin’ in an’ I tuk to lookin’ fer a tree 
suitable to the ’casion. Atter gropin’ 
aroun’ a bit in the dark I found it, 
throwed my jumiper in the road, an’ up 
I went, with the fust wolf snappin’ at my 
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feet as I climb.* The pack commenced 
circlin’ ’round the tree, makin’ an awful 
pow-wow, an’ then would set on thar 
ha’nches by my jumper an’ howl an’ 
howl. Bimeby it growed chilly up 
where I was located an’ I tried to wrig- 
gle ’round enough to keep my blood 
circulatin’. Fust thing I knowed one of 
my legs drapped down a little an’ a 
wolf made a lep an’ grabbed me by the 
foot fore you could say ‘Jack Rob’son.’ 
Wal, say, mebby he didn’t come near 
pullin’ me down off'n my roost! I 
grabbed up over my head an’ got hold 
of a limb that I didn’t know was there 
—which was all that saved me. I went 
a notch higher, atter that, an’ then set- 
tled down to take chances on freezin’ to 
death, ruther than to be chawed up by 
wolves. 1 tried hollerin’ agin, but you 
might as well try hollerin’ agin fifty 
firin’ cannons as them howlin’ vermits. 
They kep’ me treed till the fust streak 
of day showed; when they commenced 
sneakin’ away. Atter a while I seed it 
was safe to come down, but when I 
reached the groun’ I fell all in a heap. 
My legs was so stiff I thought they was 
froze. I rubbed ’em till they was lim- 
bered up so I could walk, an’ staggered 
along to Wells’ camp, where I got a 
good warmin’ up an’ a hot meal, an’ 
kinder begun to feel better. The fellers 
that went atter my jumper said the 
snow ‘round the tree was packed hard 
an’ as smooth as a pine board; so thar 
must have been a fearful snag of the 
critters atter old Ben.” 

Hankinson had promised us a bear 
story, and one night redeemed his word 
as follows: 

“As I was goin’ to say, I had been 
over to old man Tatum’s to a dance. I 
was livin’ home with the folks that year, 
helpin’ ’em on the farm. Bein’ young 
an’ considered purty frisky with my 
feet, I took in all the dances ’round, an’ 
at sech festivities they gin’rally keep it 
up till kinder late—or early, jes’ as you 


*The writer has seen the tree Ben was forced to climb. 
It is located about four miles from Highwood, Mich., on 
the Tittabawassee River. 


feel like callin’ it. I was kinder shinin’ 
‘round one of the neighbor gals ‘bout 
that time, an’ had tuk her to the 
dance an’ back home ag’in; an’ when 
I lef’ Sally at the gate an’ started for 
our own place, I was feelin’ tol’able 
lively. In them days I allus carried a 
pistol when I was goin’ to be out late, 
fer thar was wild cats an’ sometimes a 
painter runnin’ ’round, an’ it wa’n’t a 
bad idee to be fixed for trouble. When 
I struck the thickest part of the woods 
the comin’ light showed me a whoppin’ 
big black b’ar crossin’ the road jes’ 
ahead. I didn’t pay much ’tention to 
‘im, as we could see b’grs most any 
time in the day. Still, I thought I 
would peek into the bushes whar he’d 
gone. Thar he stood, not thirty feet 
away, his ears sot back, an’ lookin’ at 
me in a way I kinder didn’t like. I had 
seed too many b’ars look that way fer 
me to mind it much; but he wouldn’t 
sneak off like t’others had. So I con- 
cluded I’d tickle ’im up a little with a 
bullet. Say, boys! that b’ar come at 
me like a whirlwind. I couldn’t see ’im 
fer the smoke, but I knowed I’d got a 
smash over the head that knocked me 
windin’. I got up as quick as I could, 
an’ heared ’im growlin’ to ’imself off 
among the bushes. The louder he 
growled the madder I got, an’ purty 
soon I got my pistol loaded an’ tried 
‘im again. He come with a rush, bitin’ 
at a spot jes’ behin’ the foreshoulder. 
I never was ’fraid of a b’ar afore, but 
that time I struck a run, with him atter 
me full tilt. As I run I fumbled in my 
pocket fer another ca’tridge, an’ purty 
soon foun’ one an’ stuck it in the pistol. 

“Tt made me mad clean through to 
think of runnin’ from a b’ar, fer I’d 
killed more of the critters than you 
could shake a stick at. So I jes’ dodged 
behin’ a tree an’ socked it to ’im ag’in 
as he rared up on his hin’ legs. He 
made a pass at me, but missed. Then 
we took to circlin’ the tree. The shell 
had stuck in my pistol an’ I pulled out 
my knife an’ opened it, thinkin’ I’d 
carve the old chap if he got his paws 
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on me. I heered a dog barkin’ down 
the road, an’ give a yell, thinkin’ maybe 
some one was comin’. Jes’ then I caught 
a lick acrost my left side that sent me 
flyin’ ’bout fifty feet, landin’ on the 
broad of my back in the road. I tried 
to git up, but the starch was all tuk out 
of me an’ all I could do was to raise 
my head an’ look ’round. That cusséd 
b’ar was comin’, an’ I throwed my head 
back, closed my eyes and waited fer 
death. ’Bout that time some feller 
down the road fired a shot, an’ I heered 
the ball whistle over my head an’ hit 
the b’ar—Ker-spat! I looked up in 


pounds more if it weighed an ounce. 
As it turned out, I didn’t git but half of 
‘im teither. Ten or fifteen years ago 
we didn’t care much fer deer meat, fer 
we could kill ’em any mornin’ afore 
breakfast in the woods east of our clear- 
in’. Guess we’d have let ’em alone if 
thar hides hadn’t been wuth a few shil- 
lin’s at the store at Longsville, not fur 
from our place. 

“Dad owned a double barrel rifle— 
one barrel over t’other. When you 
shot one, you had to turn t’other barrel 
on top. Never seed or heered of an- 
other gun like it. I tuk it to the woods 
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time to see ’im tumble over dead—an’ 
then a dog come sniffin’ ’round, an’, 
purty soon, here come Sam Weston, an 
old friend of mine, carryin’ a rifle. He 
helped me to git home, where I sized 
up my hurts an’ foun’ my lef’ arm an’ 
three ribs broke—plenty to lay me up 
fer the rest of the winter.” 

The boys were discussing the killing 
of a 250-pound buck, when Old Ben 
interrupted their remarks with a con- 
temptuous snort: 

“Purty good weight, but I kin re- 
member killin’ one that weighed 100 


one atternoon an’ run acrost the diggest 
deer track—bigger’n I thought they 
ever got. Had to look at it twice afore 
I was sure whether ’twas a deer or a 
heifer. I knowed it hadn’t been made 
long, an’ you bet I was hankerin’ fer a 
shot at that buck—fer no livin’ doe 
could make such a track. I kep’ stand- 
in’ an’ lookin’ at that blamed deer track, 
like a man that had no sense; then I’d 
look all ’round, to see if he wa’n’t in 
sight. Might have knowed he’d see me 
fust an’ skip out in a hurry. Attera 
while I follered the trail towards a 
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beech knoll back in the woods. It was 
easy trailin’, fer the groun’ was sof’ an’ 
the old feller sunk in deep. The wind 
was in my face an’ I knowed he couldn’t 
scent me; so I moved along slowly, 
stoppin’ every few minutes to lis’en an’ 
take a look ahead. Atter goin’ more’n 
two miles I got kinder sick of the job 
an’ was thinkin’ of turnin’ back, when I 
seed Mr. Buck, standin’ behind a patch 
of bushes. I could see his horns, as he 
would reach up to eat the leaves above 
his head, an’ ’twas plain he had no no- 
tion of danger. So I dodged behin’ a 
tree clost by an’ commenced sneakin’ 
up on ’im_ I got ’bout as nigh as | 
thought I could git, drawed a bead on 
‘im an’ let go. The smoke kep’ me 
from tellin’ whether I had fetched ’im or 
not, but I knowed the old rifle would 
gin’rally hit the spot if she was held 
right. I turned the barrels ’round, so 
the under one would be in shape -to fire, 
and started towards the place where the 
buck had been standin’. I found ’im 
layin’ on the groun’, ’parently as dead 
as a door nail. So I set my gun agina 
tree, walked over and tuk him by the 
horns, an’ pulled his head back so I 
could stick ‘im Jes’ then the old feller 
seemed to come to an’ give his head a 
jerk that throwed me sprawlin’ on all 
fours; but 1 was up in a hurry, jes’ in 
time to see that buck comin’ fer me— 
head down an’ blood in his eye. 

“TI dodged, but one of his horns jes’ 
grazed my side as he passed. My jump 
carried me behind a good sized tree, an’ 
I kinder wanted to stay thar. The buck 
was ’twixt me an’ my rifle. Thar he 
stood, ready to charge; but I knowed I 
had to git that gun. SoI braced my- 
self agin comin’ trouble, an’ made a 
dash. As I jumped, the buck jumped, 
too. Before I was anywhar near my 
rifle, he was onto me, picked me up on 
his horns an’ give me a toss in the air. 
I lit on my feet, right at the foot of the 
tree | had been wantin’ to reach, but a 
a little the worse for wear, as his horns 
had kinder dug into my back an’ sides. 
I grabbed my rifle an’ turned—and I’m 
blamed if that deer wa’n’t layin’ stretch- 
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ed out an’ stone dead. Reckon thar 
wouldn’t have been much left of me if 
he’d had his full strength when he got 
me on his horns. I never seed sech a 
big deer, afore or sence. I jes’ stared 
an’ stared an’ stared at that buck. Any- 
way 350 pounds; an’ sech horns! I 
couldn’t swing him up to a limb—even 
atter I had ’im dressed; but 1 h’isted 
’im as fur as I could an’ left ’im with his 
head draggin’ the groun’. It was late 
an’ I had to be pullin’ fer home. Nex’ 
mornin’ I went back, bright an’ early, 
intendin’ to bring in the meat on our old 
mare. As I got near the place I heered 
such a terrible noise that I thought I 
had better tie Old Nell to a saplin’ an’ 
investigate on foot. An’ there I found 
two big lynx an’ a wild cat, jes’ chawin’ 
at that old buck fer all they was wuth. 
They would eat a while an’ then fight, 
an’ the way that cat would interest a 
lynx was a sure enough sight. Fust 
one on top, an’ then t’other; an’ then 
the cat would take to a tree with the 
lynx atter ‘im. An’ then, down they 
would both come, Kersmash! on the 
ground, hard enough to bust ’em open. 
But they didn’t pear to mind it the least 
bit. In the last tussle the cat seemed 
to weaken an’ the lynx got ’im by the 
throat an’ give ’im jes’ one shake. Atter 
that it was a fam’ly breakfast, with no 
visitin’ cats to bother. 

“The vermits had sp’iled the hide, 
which was ’bout the only part of the 
buck I cared much fer. That made me 
a little mad an’ I drapped both them 
lynx at two shots, fired as quick as I 
could whirl the barrels. The way they’d 
chawed that buck was a blamed shame. 
I took the saddle an’ head, leavin’ the 
rest, as it was no good; but I got the 
lynx hides, to even up matters a little. 
We kep’ the horns fer a long time—put 
‘em up in the house to hang our duds 
on; but I can’t say thar still in the old 
place, fer it’s changed han’s sence I 
come ’way. Ah, well,’ he concluded 
with a sigh, ‘‘Time changes everything. 
An’ now, good night, fer I reckon it’s 
bed time.”’ 

Allegheny, Pennsylvania, 
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FELIS CONCOLOR. 


By C. S. 


ELIS CONCOLOR masquerades 
under more aliases than any other 
animal in the United States. In 

the South, wherever found, he is hailed 
as “painter” and further noth this is 
softened into “panther.” In the South- 
west he receives the appellation “puma,” 
and, in the parlance of our brother, 
Theodore Roosevelt, he is a ‘mountain 
lion.” We of the West call him ‘“cou- 
gar,” or, occasionally, ‘‘ mountain lion”’ 
also. There has been a great deal of 
diversity of opinion as to the exact 
status of these animals found in various 
parts of the northern hemisphere. It 
was contended by writers upon the sub- 
ject that, owing to minor changes in ap- 
pearance and habits of the animal in dif- 
ferent sections, he must needs belong to 
a separate class: a contention that many 
old hunters hold to this day. It is now 
pretty generally conceded, however, that 
the puma, panther, mountain lion and 
cougar are one and the same animal. 
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This is the largest of the felidz in the 
New World, and one whose habits and 
characteristics are very little touched 
upon by writers. This is excusable, 
from the reason that the animal is so se- 
cretive in his habits that very little op- 
portunity is afforded for investigation. 
Hunters and trappers are best acquaint- 
ed with his ways; but, unfortunately, 
they are never qualified to speak learn- 
edly upon the subject. Then, too, peo- 
ple of this class, while themselves brave 
as lions, are apt to resort to the process 
known as “stuffing” when talking to 
strangers; so their statements are always 
to be taken with a grain of reservation. 
Far too often our popular writers on 
natural history draw their inspiration 
from such sources; hence, impressions 
become current that have no foundation 
in fact, whatsoever. During a residence 
of nearly twenty years in the heart of 
the Bitter Root Range I have seen, 
without the aid of dogs, only two cou- 
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gars (I will use the western term), and it 
has been my experience that very few 
hunters can positively swear to having 
seen more. The reason for this is ob- 
vious: the tawny skin of the cat blends 
so perfectly with the surrounding scen- 
ery, and his movements are so feline, 
that, unless one be looking right at him, 
he passes unseen. Then, too, being 
strictly nocturnal in habits, he is astir 
when man is not in the vicinity of his 
prowlings. 

For those who may not have had an 
opportunity to study the habits of the 
animal on his native heath, I will try and 
tell what little I have found out about 
him during my residence in the West, 
leaving out the personal appearance, for 
that you can get from a stuffed speci- 
men in any museum of natural history, 
or from the ragged unkempt objects that 
are seen with menageries and in zoologi- 
cal gardens, though they little resemble 
the cat at home among the forest-clad 
mountains. 

In March, while the snow is yet heavy 
upon the ground, the female seeks some 
cliff of rocks high on the mountainside 
and in a deep cavern or cleft gives birth 
to her litter of two or three kittens. 
When first born they are nearly as large 
as a common house cat, and, like the 
kittens of that animal, are blind and re- 
main so for several days. When the 
sunny days of spring court the snow 
from the rocks, Mrs. Concolor leads her 
family out to take the air, but never ven- 
turing far from the parental roof. Dur- 
ing this time the father seems to provide 
the food for the family, which, contrary 
to the popular idea, consists of par- 
tridges, Franklin grouse and snowshoe 
rabbits. In May the youngsters are as 
large as a fox-terrier and are able to 
shift for themselves—remaining always 
near the mother, however. At this time 
they only forage at night, sleeping in the 
rocks or deep fir thickets in the daytime. 
I do not think the male stays with them, 
but he is never far distant. At this time, 
also, the mother’s solicitude for her 
young makes her an easy prey for the 
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hunter, as she will take the tree as soon 
as her whelps do when pursued by the 
dogs. Now, too, she becomes a really 
dangerous animal when wounded, fight- 
ing with the desperation of despair. 

Their food at all seasons of the year 
is mostly rabbits and birds. I know this 
will contradict certain hair-raising tales 
of how the cougar lays upon a limb of 
some tree over a runway, ready to 
pounce upon a passing deer or elk. If 
a cougar ever kills a deer, you can de- 
pend upon it that the deer was either 
sick or wounded; or perchance he 
comes upon some sleeping fawn and 
gobbles it up just as he would a rabbit. 
But a live, healthy deer—xever/ Now 
I want to say something about the great 
bravery of the cougar. It exists only 
in the imagination of the narrator. The 
cougar is an arrant coward and a cur 
dog can drive a whole band of them in- 
to the Pacific Ocean. Bravery is not his 
long suit, and if he fights, it is because 
he is forced to do so. Surrounded by 
dogs, wounded unto death, with no 
chance for escape, the instinct of self- 
preservation, ever strong in created life, 
becomes a passion, and he becomes a 
whirlwind of fight. But while there is 
an opportunity to cut and run, he is go- 
ing to take advantage of it. Newspaper 
yarns of cougars leaping into dooryards 
and carrying off children are the most 
brilliant brand of moonshine. I have 
taken pains to investigate all of these 
stories that have reached me and not 
one of them has any foundation in fact. 
Once in a great while some old, tooth- 
less cat will raid outlying settlements 
and carry off a pig or chicken, but as 
for carrying off a child, such things oc- 
cur only in the sensational columns of 
some yellow journal. 

In the outset I said that I had seen in 
my experience two cougars that were 
not treed by dogs—that is, two that 
were not the objects of chase. In both 
these cases the cougar was as much 
surprised as myself—and that is say- 
ing a good deal. One case is worth 
repeating and with it I will close this al- 
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ready too long article. In the summer 
of ’83 I was furnishing the rough cuss 
words that impelled three yoke of bulls 
to yank logs out of the dense timber re- 
gion north of Moscow, in the Territory 
of Idaho. Every night we turned the 
cattle out to graze, rounding them up in 
the morning. Tkis task required the 
getting up of the other teamster and 
myself about 4 a. m., and sometimes we 
were several hours finding them. We 
always carried a rifle, for game was 
plentiful and furnished a welcome addi- 
tion to the rough fare of the logging 
camp. On the morning in question I 
went west from the camp toward what is 
known as Cumrine Gulch, a deep ravine 
leading up toward Moscow Mountain. 
I was armed with a .45-calibre Spring- 
field carbine, one of the guns used in the 
Nez Percé war. Hearing the distant 
sound of the bell upon one of the 
oxen, away across the ravine upon the 
mountainside, I turned my steps in 
that direction. The bottom of the 
gulch was dense with small cedar 
and white fir undergrowth, making it 
a difficult matter to get through. 
The cattle had headed the gulch in 
getting up there, but I thought it 
advisable to save time by crossing di- 
rect to them. Reaching the bottom, 
there lay across it a large white pine 
log, at least 5 feet in diameter. Beneath 
this was washed the débris of the spring 
freshets—making a complete wall 6 or 7 
feet in height. Placing the gun upon 
the log, I drew myself up by holding on 
to the bark. Just as I reached a posi- 
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tion where I could see over the top of 
the log, I found myself face to face with 
a full-grown cougar. It is difficult to 
say who was the most surprised, the ani- 
mal or myself. He laid his little short 
ears back and smiled at me in a pleasant 
sort of manner that I did not in the 
least appreciate. His tail swayed from 
side to side in the suggestive manner 
that a cat’s does when she is surveying 
a mouse. I had no desire to play the 
role of mouse at that time; so, as quick- 
ly as possible, I swung the rifle around 
where it lay, cocked it and pulled the 
trigger. Now, if any of you ever fired 
one of those needle guns, you know 
what happened; but, for fear you have 
never had that pleasure, I'll tell you. 
The gun reared up, and I, none too se- 
cure in my position, chose this as a 
graceful and expeditious means of retir- 
ing, which I did—reaching the bottom 
of the gulch in a heap. It would be 
very sensational to tell you that the hide 
of that cougar, transformed into a rug, 
now adorns my den; but as the truth is 
sometimes stranger than fiction, so, also, 
is it quite often rarer in a tale of this 
kind. There are several reasons why ° 
that hide is not in my den. First: I 
have no den. Second: If that animal 
was hit by my bullet, he succeeded in 
keeping the fact strictly quiet. He was 


as anxious to extricate himself from the 

dilemma as I was to have him extricate, 

and the chances are that he put Moscow 

Butte between us as rapidly as possible. 
Orofino, Idaho. 
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A ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATURALIST. 


By ELLIS MEREDITH. 


URING the first week of February, 1900, 
there returned to its Maker a beautiful soul, 
which, while imprisoned on this earth, was 

known as Edwin Carter. For forty winters and 
summers he lived in a log house of his own build- 
ing in the midst of some of the most ruggéd and 
sublime scenery to be found in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. From the snow-crowned peaks that tower 
around the little valley of his home, he drew 
further inspiration of liberty and added to that 
passionate love for Nature with which he was 
born. His life was simplicity itself. His wants 
were few. Year in and year out, like Thoreau, he 
lived a plain and blameless life that shamed the 
thousands who live for money and whose gospel 
is Greed. During all his lifetime in the Rockies 
men burrowed into the mountain sides and washed 
the sands of the little river that tumbles down 
the valley near his home, seeking gold. Some- 
times they were successful; most often not. There 
were times when new discoveries centered all eyes 
upon this region, and there were times when the 
district was well-nigh deserted for more promising 
: camps. Whether in the ebb or flow of its mining 

From the Carter Collection. This : » e 
head is now owned by ex-Gov,  ¢xcitement, Professor Carter took his quiet course 

Chas, 8, Thomas of Colorado. “ Along the cool, sequestered vale of life.” 

He loved animals. He loved his fellow men, but his great delight was the 
wild creatures that peopled the cliffs and glens of his belovéd mountains, and 
who, though dumb to others, spoke to him in the sweet language of Nature. 

He spent days in the wilds, communing with and studying his friends. He 
took his gun, but not to shoot unless he met some bird or animal necessary to 
complete the collection which will instruct millions yet unborn. Wanton 
slaughter was to him a sorrow of which he could hardly speak. So tender- 
hearted was he, and so dearly did he love the innocent creatures of the hills 
and plains, that in later life he could not pull the trigger himself, but took with 
him on his journeys a harder hearted person to perform that service. When 
amidst the profound silence and awful grandeur of the peaks he was happy. 
He said to a friend a month before he died, “Of course, I’m not well, being 
cooped up here in a house, but I shall get to collecting soon, and when I’m 
once in the hills I’m all right.’ He was modest and unobtrusive. His am- 
bition for his collection was that it should be the nucleus of a museum of 
world-wide benefit. , He wanted the museum to belong to his own State of 
Colorado, and repeatedly refused large sums for the work of his life. The 
collection for which it is said Carnegie offered to pay over $200,000 Professor 
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Carter, a poor man, gave to the City of 
Denver for nothing. A friend, in speak- 
ing to him about the prospective enter- 
prise, used the words, “Carter Mu- 
seum.” ‘Not that—pnot the Carter 
Museum,” he replied. “It must be 
broader and greater than one name. 
I won’t. have it that.” 

Prior to his funeral the body lay in 
state in Colorado’s magnificent capitol 
building —an honor which Colorado 
never before paid to the memory of a 
purely private citizen. His body was 
laid to rest in the valley where he lived 
so long by the gentle hands of the 
community that knew him so well, and 
because they knew him, loved him. 

Forty years ago Edwin Carter left the 
State of New York for the Far West. 
There was no Colorado at that time, and 
the people who lived where Colorado 
now is, were uncertain whether they 
were a part of Kansas or Nebraska. 
There was no such town as Denver, 
either, and when Mr. Carter arrived at 
the little village on the west bank of 
Cherry Creek, it was called “ Auraria,” 
and was a nondescript collection of log 
cabins, shacks, tents and adobes. There 
was not much to attract any one, and 
what there was did not ‘attract Edwin 
Carter at all. Perhaps he had “the 
wandering foot,” or perhaps, like Natty 
Bumpo, he longed for the freedom of 
the unsettled country. He only re- 
mained in Auraria a short time, and 
then followed the course of the South 
Platte, through one of Colorado’s most 
beautiful cafions, across the South Park 
to the site of what is now the town of 
Breckenridge. There was a fort there, 
built as a defence in times of trouble 
with the Indians, and very little else. 
While it seems strange to speak of any 
Colorado town as on the Pacific slope, 
there are many that are so, even though 
the Pacific is nearly as far away as the 
Atlantic, and barred by another moun- 
tain range. Breckenridge is one of 
these. It is a little place, tenanted 
almost exclusively by miners, and so 
far up among the mountains that even 


on the Fourth of July a fire is very 
comfortable in the evenings. During 
the winter of 1898-99 the town was 
snowbound for 72 days. 

In this desolate spot Edwin Carter 
made his home. There was plenty of 
timber for the felling, and a log cabin 
can be constructed without calling in 
the services of an architect. He located 
a mine, as a matter of course, and was 
one of the few men in the State who 
mined for 40 years without losing 
money or ever making a “strike.” He 
bought a pony or two and a burro, and 
began making the collection of animals 
which now bears his name and is known 
by naturalists all over the country. It 
is doubtful whether any State has so 
complete a collection of its fauna as 
that made by Mr. Carter; for he began 
in the early days, when buffalo roamed 
over the plains by the thousand, and 
was to the day of his death a mighty 
hunter. And yet, while he killed thous- 
ands of animals, he never slew wantonly 
or for sport, and he loved his pony, 
which still lives, and spoke of all wild 
creatures with a gentleness that was 
touching and beautiful. He used to 
say: ‘‘There wouldn’t be many wild or 
savage animals, if we didn’t make them 
so.” He was a very quiet, modest man, 
and lived quite alone in a large two- 
roomed log cabin. The smaller room 
contains a partition, on one side of which 
is his workroom, while on the other 
there is a cot, a desk, a bookcase, a few 
chairs and a cook stove. Everywhere 
there are cases and boxes containing 
mounted animals or skins waiting to be 
mounted, and from every wall the heads 
of deer and buffaloes and Rocky Moun- 
tain sheep glare or look placidly down 
upon the visitor, as it is their nature to. 
In the large room several hundred ani- 
mals are crowded together without any 
attempt at grouping. ‘This is my 
family,” said the old naturalist; ‘when 
I get lonely, I have only to come in and 
sit down among them. Every one of 
them has its story, and they are com- 
pany enough.” 
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While there is a regular arsenal of 
guns of all sorts and sizes, it is a some- 
what remarkable fact that nearly all 
these animals, from the largest buffalo 
(which stands two inches higher than 
that in the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington) to the tiny humming birds 
have been shot with one rifle. It has a 
short barrel, and an adjustable arrange- 
ment which permits of the widest varia- 
tion in the size of cartridges. There are 
many hundreds of birds. The collec- 
tion of ptarmigan has been pronounced 
the most perfect in the world by no less 
an authority than the late Doctor Coues 
of Washington. There are over 300 
specimens, and they range from the 
snowy white of winter to the deep 
brown of summer. The white-tailed 
ptarmigan lives above timber-line, and 
is very tame. It is not unlike the 
grouse, and while the Ethiopian cannot 
change his skin or the leopard his spots, 
the ptarmigan and the rabbit found in 
the mountains do both for the purpose 
of protection. Next to the birds them- 
selves, there is nothing more interesting 
than bird houses, for their nests reveal 
many singular traits, and tell of youth 
and inexperience and inherent neatness 
as well as the housekeeping of human 
home-makers. There are bird homes 
that tell pathetic stories of patience and 
courage. One of these in the Carter 
collection is the nest of a ‘summer 
bird” —a very tiny wild canary, which 
cannot defend itself from bird tramps 
and burglars. It is the chosen victim 
of cuckoos and cowbirds. The cow- 
bird looks like a rusty-coated, thriftless 
blackbird, and is a lazy, shiftless creat- 
ure that never chooses a mate or builds 
a nest. When the female wishes to lay 
an egg, she finds the nest of some more 
intelligent and industrious bird and de- 
posits her egg there and goes away— 
leaving her ugly infant to be brought 
up on charity and crowd out the lawful 
children. But this particular summer 
bird had kept house before, and knew 
the ways of cowbirds; so, when she 
came home one day to find her entire 
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nest filled with the egg of one of these 
tramps, she built a new nest right over 
the old one, and raised her children in 
peace, while the egg in the lower story 
remained to point the moral to the 
younger summer birds who were un- 
acquainted with the tricks and the man- 
ners of cowbirds. Another curious nest 
is that of a pair of orioles, who had 
built their swinging house after the 
oriole fashion and begun house-keeping, 
when another oriole came along. Her 
mate had met some kind of an untimely 
fate, and the widow oriole built her nest 
as a basement apartment to the first 
one, and cast in her lot with the other 
two. It was very cunnfngly contrived, 
and, finding that her airy dwelling was 
not sufficiently secure, Mrs. Oriole No. 
Two made a long guy-rope of horse- 
hair and fastened it to the branch above. 
The two families were hatched in due 
season and flew away; but their parents 
and their abode were sacrificed to the 
cause of Science. 

Some birds build their nests so adroit- 
ly as to almost escape discovery, and 
quite deceive any save the trained eye. 
Sometimes they are lined with silky 
fibres and stuccoed outside with lichens 
and moss, and sometimes they are only 
a few sticks thrown together to serve 
for a season. In his collection Mr. Car- 
ter has one nest that shows color-blind- 
ness on the part of its builder; for, 
while the nest itself looks just like a 
knot on the branch on which it is built, 
the little builders, in their effort to make 
it beautiful, made it conspicuous by 
flecks of yellow lichen. The eagle is 
one of the most domestic birds we have, 
in the sense of being home-loving. 
Year after year they return to the same 
nesting place, building the new nest 
over the old one. In one tree Mr. Car- 
ter found the layers that told of 27 dis- 
tinct nests, while below there was a 
great pile of rubbish and sticks inextric- 
ably matted together. Another nest 
that has a different interest is that of a 
junco—a tiny snowbird, whose home 
was twice destroyed by the late snows. 
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When she could find no place to put 
her foot in safety, she flew to the door- 
way of the naturalist and began build- 
ing over the casement. He had watched 
the destruction of her other nests under 
the bushes in his yard, and when she 
took refuge beneath his eaves he nailed 
up some boards to protect her from the 
wintry blasts, and back of this stockade 
she reared her brood in peace. It is the 
first time this bird has ever been known 
to build anywhere except on the ground, 
and it was Mr. Carter’s plan to watch 
her, and see whether experience would 


practically extinct) and the mountain 
bison. The latter is more stockily built 
and has a much heavier coat, and there 
are other points of difference. The 
game laws, which are now rigidly en- 
forced, came too late to save the buf- 
falo. There is a little herd of perhaps 
twenty in Lost Park, Colorado, but buf- 
falo calves are very seldom born, and 
the entire race will soon be only a re- 
membrance confined to the oldest set- 
tlers. When the Union Pacific was 
built, the shining tracks, like a pair of 
enormous shears, severed the herd, 
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triumph over Nature in the future, and 
if it did in her case, what would be the 
effect upon the birds born over the door 
instead of under the rose. 

But the birds are only a small part of 
the Carter Museum, and the other ani- 
mals are no less interesting, even if they 
cannot bring their homes with them. 
There are 6 full-grown buffaloes, besides 
a buffalo cow and her calf, and ever so 
many buffalo heads. It is not generally 
known that there is a wide distinction 
between the plains bison (which is now 


north and south, and their destruction 
began with their division. Sometimes 
they stopped the trains for hours and 
the tourists slaughtered them ruthlessly, 
until they learned to dread the iron 
horse as they had never dreaded the 
broncos of their Indian persecutors in 
the past. Still, Mr. Carter believed, with 
Doctor Coues, that the bison was under- 
going the process of natural extinction 
before the advent of the white man and 
his rifle. They have only hastened the 
end. 
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While Mr. Carter believed that the 
wild animal that has never known the 
deteriorating influence of man is gener- 
ally a good tempered beast, he made 
an exception of the grizzly bear. He 
has one huge fellow, standing far above 
6 feet, with claws as long as one’s fin- 
gers, and a grim and terrible counten- 
ance that seems to say, ‘‘ Boy Wanted. 
—Inquire Within!” He stands like an 
Ishmaelite in the happy family around 
him, and the jolly little cinnamon bear 
in front and the dancing bear beyond do 
not seem to be any relation whatever. 
This bear looks as if he had fought his 
way through life, and the only wonder 
is that in any contest he should not 
have been the victor. There are speci- 
mens of almost every kind of animal 
found in the West—deer of every des- 
cription, from antelope to caribou, and 
wild cats and mountain lions and pan- 
thers and the dearest baby lynx, and 
wolves, until one can imagine the whole 
pack from Akela to Grey Brother, and 
a silver fox whose coat is worth $200 
on account of its rarity. Not the least 
wonderful thing is the skill in taxidermy 
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shown in mounting these creatures. 
While the cold, dry climate is a great 
advantage, it calls for something akin to 
genius in this line to take a pelt that has 
lain for 30 years and mount it so that it 
looks as if the animal had just walked 
in for a social hour. 


* * * * * * 


Since the foregoing article was writ- 
ten the animals have been removed from 
Breckenridge and stored in the base- 
ment of Colorado’s State Capitol build- 
ing, where they now are. A museum 
building is in process of erection in the 
eastern portion of City Park, Denver, 
and as soon as it is cempleted the ani- 
mals will be placed there, and the re- 
mainder of the pelts mounted. It will 
be a valued addition to the park, but 
those of us who knew Professor Carter 
will always remember with a tinge of 
sadness that he might have lived to see 
the desire of his heart accomplished, 
had there been a little more expedition 
on the part of those negotiating for the 
collection. 

Denver, Colorado, 


WINTER RAIN. 


By JAMES BUCKHAM. 


I. 

I wake at night, and hear the rain 

Against the black, uncurtained pane 
Drive ceaselessly ; 

Beyond, the low, soft thunder-roll 

Of beaten meadows, and the toll 
Of the in-flooding sea. 


II. 

Ah me! for gracious summer days, 

For blue June skies and August haze, 
So quickly flown! 

Old Winter turns his north-bound wain, 

And shakes his cloak—and lo! the rain 
From his dark garments blown! 


III. 
So dies the summer in the night; 
So ends the season of delight, 
Alas, how soon! 
But earth shall sleep the frost-time through. 
For her—for grief-sick mortals too— 
There comes another June! 


- Melrose, Massachusetts. 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE SOUTHLAND. 


By EDWARD VAN ANTWERP. 


FEW 


travel from 
Galveston, 
Texas, the 
Northern 
sportsman 
in quest of 
game finds 
himself in the 
famous East 
Bay country, 
where, a few 
fe miles inland, 
@ can be found 
a number of 
small lakes 
and ponds, 
much fre- 
quented by 
waterfowl 
during the 
winter. Num- 
berless flocks 
drift to this 
Southern paradise from the Land of 
Snow, fleeing before the wrathful Storm 
King, who rules with too harsh a hand 
for the safety and comfort of mallard 
and canvasback. Happy is the gunner 
who joins in their migration, bidding 
farewell to the benumbing chill of his 
native clime to revel in the balmy air of: 
the Gulf. A friend and myself had 
long anticipated the pleasure of such a 
trip, and, at last, after considerable talk 
and delay, managed to arrange for our 
departure well along in the month of 
December. 

Upon our arrival at Galveston, Billy 
immediately went in search of his old- 
time friend and boyhood chum, Captain 
Jenner, commander of the 25-foot 
launch Crescent, and a speedily formed 
agreement placed us in control of his 
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boat and services for a period of three 
days. The Captain, however, reserved 
the privilege of terminating the trip at 
an earlier date in case we turned “game 
hogs,” or showed an inclination to kill 
more ducks and geese than were right- 
fully our share. Under his direction 
our duffle and provisions were taken on 
board, the Captain having listed the 
edibles that we should purchase for the 
occasion. We, of course, had our guns, 
together with 800 rounds of ammuni- 
tion—a supply far beyond our needs for 
the time we intended to be out. ‘A small 
skiff, towed astern at the end of a line, 
was to be used as a shooting boat and 
in retrieving our game. 

At daybreak next morning the Cres- 
cent puffed away from the wharf, bear- 
ing three as jolly sportsmen as ever 
pointed a gun at flying feathers. Skirt- 
ing the shore for five or six miles, we 
reached the vast stretches of marsh 
and lagoon, where the mallard and can- 
vasback, the “mud-shoveller” and teal 
mingle, in pairs and in flocks, to jointly 
reign over a realm of their own choos- 
ing. In no direction could we turn 
without seeing the wedge-shaped clouds 
of waterfowl and hearing the clamor of 
their voices. The Captain ran into a 
marshy cove just east of a small island 
and cast anchor, and we made ready 
our guns and ammunition. It was ar- 
ranged that I should take a few decoys 
in the skiff to the farther side of the 
cove and there put them out, in antici- 
pation of the evening flight; but my de- 
parture was delayed until after we had 
eaten our dinner. As I neared a par- 
ticularly dense patch of wild rice and 
celery, a flock of teal took wing. I 
reached for my gun, but it was too late. 
However, as I was about to resume my 
oars, two mallards went up from the 
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same spot, and this time I was ready. 
The little Remington stopped them 
both, in elegant style. This was en- 
couraging for a beginner, but I was 
soon to have the conceit thoroughly 
taken out of me. I had scarcely reached 
my objective point and arranged the 
decoys, when a brace of canvasbacks 
came gliding along within easy range 
—only to glide gracefully out again, 
while I sat in the boat with a smoking 
gun in hand, wondering why they had 
not left so much as a feather as a re- 
minder of their coming and going. But 
the shots. had, at least, accomplished 
good. The waterfowl were aroused 
from their feeding grounds, and shots 
from the launch told me that my friends 
were enjoying themselves. Here they 
come! A flock of teal this time. A 
quick double shot and three green- 
wings float feet upward on the open 
water nearby. Some mallards follow. 
I get only one out of three shots; but 
the shooting is good, nevertheless. 
And so they come, a ceaseless proces- 
sion, in flocks of varying size, until 
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darkness commences to settle over the 
wooded Shores. I gather the dead 
birds—18 in number—and row back 
to the launch, conscious of a feeling of 
satisfaction which partially deadens the 
pangs of a ravenous appetite. While 
crossing the cove a flock of snow geese 
came sweeping past, evidently not see- 


‘ing me until quite near, and again the 


12-gauge is called into service. As the 
double flash lights the semi-darkness 
the white throng parts and a plump 
goose splashes noisily in the bay. I 
retrieve him and proceed, to find that 
my friends have 23 ducks and 4 geese 
to show for their afterngon’s sport. This 
description of one day’s enjoyment must 
suffice for all. Our trip was unmarred 
by disappointment or misadventure, and 
when we boarded the train en route for 
our homes in the frozen North, we car- 
ried with us memories, indelibly graven, 
of a tiny, marsh-bordered bay on the 
Texas coast, and of a cloudless sky 
cleft by fleet and noisy pinions. 
Dora, Minnesota. 


A FEBRUARY STORM. 


By S. D. BARNES. 


A gloomy nightfall dogs a dreary day, 
Each merged in each. We know the one has fled; 


The other, here. 


The black succeeds the grey; 


But at their‘ lapping there’s no seam of red. 
A day of howling winds, of storm and snow; 

A night of driving flakes and shrieking gale, 
While, hour by hour, the drifted billows grow, 
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Hemming our cabin in the wooded vale. 


We hug the cheery fire from morn till night, 
From dusk till dawn we keep the hearth agleam, 
Fresh’ning the fagots ere they lose their light— 
Better to wake in warmth than freeze and dream! 
For February’s clutch is on the land 
And all of Nature shudders at his ire, 
Close-housed and waiting. Speed the day to hand 
When blust’ring March uncrowns this monarch dire! 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE END OF THE HUNT. 


S this is to be a veracious relation 
of actual occurrences within the 
knowledge of the writer, it seems 

meet and proper to observe a precision 
of detail throughout, and particularly at 
its commencement. The stability of a 
structure depends largely upon the care 
displayed in establishing the foundation. 
Before risking our lives and fortunes in 
a sea-going craft we are prone to en- 
quire when and where its keel was laid; 
and in rummaging the library shelves in 
quest of amusement or instruction, we 
feel a distrust of those tales which open 
vaguely “In a certain far, distant land, ig 
or ‘‘Once upon a time.” 

So let me state briefly that the story 
I am about to tell has its beginning be- 
tween the hours of midnight and dawn, 
on the 23d day of October, 1899, and 
in the hollow of a broken sycamore 
tree, standing near the centre of the S. 
W. 7, of the N. W. ¥% of Section 22, 
Township 7 North, Range 4 West, 
which 40 acres of rich bottom land is 
located close to the eastern boundary of 
the County of White, in the State of 
Arkansas. With an accurate map of 
the region mentioned, you may locate 
the precise spot; and by reference to an 
almanac of that year you may deter- 
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mine whether or not the moon chanced 
to be shining at the time given. The 
writer is of the opinion that it was still 
above the horizon, though the sky was 
so thickly clouded that but little of its 
light reached the earth. Within the 
cavity of the sycamore there was utter 
darkness; but its lone occupant, restless 
after long hours of enforced imprison- 
ment and fasting, was able to discover, 
by senses other than that of sight, that 
the tempest of the early night had 
passed, and that the rain which had fol- 
lowed in its wake was now falling gently 
and without cessation. The great tree 
no longer thrilled with the force of the 
blast, but, instead, there could be heard 
a musical pattering upon the leaves and 
branches and the smooth bark of the 
scrawny, ill-shapen trunk. At last it 
was practicable to venture abroad. An 
excursion through the dripping forest 
might have its disagreeable features, but 
a wet coat is more easily endurable than 
hunger. 

Our Southern negroes say “A wet 
night foh ’coon trabel,’”’ but the proverb 
is not wholly truthful. If the rain is 
accompanied by a heavy wind, all de- 
scriptions of wild animals stay closely 
within shelter. On the other hand, if 
the tempest is but a prelude to “ falling 
weather,” it is only natural that neces- 
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sity should drive them forth when the 
wind slackens. To the forest denizens 
rain is as natural and as acceptable as 
sunshine. Song birds will seek refuge 
from a sudden shower, but a steady 
downpour does not hinder them from 
seeking food when their need demands 
it. 

A wet skin and muddy feet were as 
nothing in the estimation of Master 
Ringtail, whose home was the hollow 
sycamore, since, from his earliest recol- 
lections, the greater part of his subsist- 
ence had been drawn from the shallow 
waters of the surrounding streams and 
ponds. A hasty scramble carried him 
to the lofty entrance of his den, and 
from this elevation the descent to the 
earth was executed in the manner com- 
mon to all members of the bear family, 
and human tree-climbers as well. His 
banquet table, as wide as the far-reaching 
forest, was spread in readiness for his at- 
tention. Ripe persimmons and clusters 
of plump, acidulous winter grapes, har- 
vested by the storm, were scattered 
throughout the thickets and glades. 
He tasted them sparingly and passed on, 
desiring something more satisfying to 
the appetite than fruit, and assured that 
at such a time it should be easily found. 
A tempest in the woods brings to pass 
its thousands of minor tragedies. It 
overturns decayed trees tenanted with 
mice and flying squirrels; birds and the 
smaller quadrupeds are frequently in- 
jured or killed outright by falling 
branches; moles are drowned from their 
subterranean galleries; frogs and lizards 
from their hiding places under roots and 
logs. At such times it is well to be a 
raccoon, blest by Nature with omnivor- 
ous tastes and by chance accorded a 
ravenous appetite. 

The coming of dawn found our night 
prowler—hungry no longer—lazily nos- 
ing among the weather-stained mussel 
shells by the river’s side, where, in the 
summer months, he had often found a 
toothsome feast prepared against his 
coming by the fortune-lured pearl hunt- 
ers. There was a wide mud bar at this 
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point, and near its upper extremity a 
dead catfish lay stranded—possibly the 
victim of an attack by some gar or tur- 
tle. The ’coon would have liked to 
have given this new discovery a minute 
inspection; but a strange, unwelcome 
sound had suddenly burst forth in the 
forest, and quite evidently in the direc- 
tion of his home—the bellowing bay of 
a foxhound, fierce and jubilant with the 
intelligence of a fresh trail. There was 
no longer time for aimless wanderings or 
for satisfying an idle curosity, for it 
takes a very lively ’coon, indeed, to make 
footprints as fast as an eager hound can 
count them. And, alas! how could a 
‘coon hope to be livély after having 
eaten three meals in one? 

Straight up the river bank he ran, 
keeping close to the water’s edge, so 
that, if too closely pressed, he might, as 
a last resort, plunge in and cross to the 
farther shore. The river was at its low- 
est stage and under the shelving bank 
was a convenient runway, padded down 
smooth and hard by much travel of the 
smaller quadrupeds and a constant 
patrol of fishing herons. In a little 
heap of driftwood the fugitive took note 
of a freshly driven stake, and near it the 
wing of a blue jay depending from the 
low branch of a willow, the feather tips 
almost touching the river’s surface. 
Farther on, a cottonwood log lay trans- 
versely down the bank. There was 
barely room to pass beneath it without 
entering the water, and just here stood 
another stake, its summit decorated with 
a bit of rabbit skin. Filled with a sud- 
den undefinable distrust, the ’coon as- 
cended the bank half way, scaled the 
log with a bound, and disappeared, just 
as a big black and white hound burst 
noisily into view upon his trail. The 
end of the chase was at hand. Its ob- 
ject must “tree,” and that speedily, or 
baffle his pursuer by swimming—a 
coutse which was little to his fancy, for 
his coat had nearly dried since the rain 
had ceased, and it would really be too 
bad to suffer a second drenching. 

The hound had sighted his game, 
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and the throat-bursting yell sent forth 
in announcement was answered by an- 
other as loud and clear, but from human 
lungs. The sole spectator of this hot 
chase was as yet silent. From his mo- 
tionless dugout in midstream he 
watched, observant but unobserved, 
moodily gnawing at his mustache in 
half anger. Like a thunderbolt the big 
hound dashed under the log, and in- 
stantly his jubilant outcry was changed 
to a yell of pain and terror, for his fore 
paw was caught and held between steel 
jaws, while the impetus of his rush 
caused him to throw an involuntary 
summersault and fall on his back in the 
shallow water. He was up again in- 
stantly, frantic with terror, which in- 
stantly turned to rage, for there, not four 
feet away, but utterly beyond his reach, 
squatted the ’coon he had trailed so far, 
held, like himself, by the relentless and 
unyielding springs of a No. 2 Newhouse 
trap. 

Tangled in briary vines, a hundred 
yards back from the stream, the owner 
of the luckless hound was quick to note 
“the turn of the tune,” and to deduce 
therefrom that a desperate combat was 
in progress. The quarry had turned at 
bay, and “Old Spot” had met his 
match! A bear, maybe, or a panther? 
Certainly nothing smaller nor less sav- 
age could wring such fearful yells from 
the grittiest dog that ever throttled a 
coon or wildcat. Ah, they have parted, 
now, and he has him at bay! Maybe 
there will be a chance for the old Mar- 
lin, after all. 

The watcher in the dugout hesitated 
with paddle held aloft, and listened to 
the crash of rending cane and the 
splashing of heavy feet through the rain 
pools. On second thought, why 
shouldn’t the dog await his master’s 
coming ? 

“A minute of toe pinching —that’s 
all,” muttered the boatman. ‘It’s plain 
to see there’s no bones broken, nor 
likely to be. Smart dog, that, never 
once tried to fight the trap; but, great 
snakes, how he does cuss that ’coon!”’ 


The strength of the chain had been 
severely tested, but it had sustained the 
strain. After the first frantic surge it 
was held taut, while the hound, prone 
on his belly and with his neck out- 
stretched, rent the air with furious but 
futile baying. It would seem that his 
own clamor should have deafened him 
to other sounds; yet his ears pricked 
sharply in response to an encouraging 
yell from the very root of the fallen 
tree under which he lay. Help was at 
hand—help and the promise of a speedy 
revenge for the indignity he had suf- 
fered. 

In view of the fact that he expected 
immediate participation in a bear fight, 
the manner of the rescuer’s approach 
spoke volumes for his courage and his 
inexperience as well. The river bank 
was steep and as slippery as glass from 
the rain, and the growth of cane, drifted 
and intertangled like storm-swept grain, 
reached to its very edge. Through this 
annoying barrier the hunter came with 
the rush of a mad bull, and, with not an 
instant’s hesitation, ventured the descent 
as the frolicsome otter takes his slide. 
An older woodsman would have been 
more cautious, but youth and inexperi- 
ence excuses many things, and Jack 
Eastman’s years might still be numbered 
on his fingers and toes. It was charac- 
teristic of him to in this way yield to 
impulse rather than judgement; but 
heretofore a happy chance had shielded 
him from disaster and he had a blissful 
confidence in the continuation of his 
good luck. Though his ill-considered 
tobogganing brought him fairly in be- 
tween dog and ’coon, where there was 
but little space for a third party, the 
bites and scratches that this imprudence 
won for him were too slight to more 
than add to his anger at discovering the 
mishap which had befallen his canine 
friend. 

“The work of some infernal, low- 
lived trapper,” he thundered. “I'd like 
to drown every one on the river! Poor 
old boy! I’ll bet every bone in your 
foot is smashed to flinders, and all for a 
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miserable little ‘coon no bigger than a 
fox squirrel. But I’ll fix him for lead- 
ing you into this trap. There!” 

And at the word the offending, though 
innocent, plantigrade was suddenly head- 
less. A heavy-calibered Marlin rifle is 
an effective arm at any reasonable range, 
and in this instance the front bead was 
held within a foot of the target. A 
splatter of fragments freckled with tiny 
circles the surface of the river, and 
through and among them the prow of 
the dugout cut its noiseless way, still un- 
observed by Eastman, who had stooped 
to release his hound. 

“That was my ’coon, my friend,” re- 
marked the man at the paddle. ‘It was 
caught in my trap and | claim it.” 

Standing astride the hound, gripping 
an ear in either hand, while his feet 
pressed down the double springs of the 
trap, Eastman glared at the newcomer 
in angry scorn. 

“The ’coon is mine,” he retorted. 
“My hound trailed it from the den tree, 
my rifle killed it and I have gof it. 
What the dickens do you mean by set- 
ting your traps on dry land to cateh the 
dogs of decent people? You deserve to 
have your neck twisted for such care- 
lessness.” 

“That’s my ’coon,” persisted the 
trapper. “ Right is right, and no amount 
of bluffing can make it otherwise. But 
I suppose you intend taking advantage 
of the fact that I am a stranger in this 
region and am unarmed. I expected 
fairer treatment from a young man of 
your appearance and evident educa- 
tion.” 

Eastman strode nearer the river's 
brink, leaving his rifle where it lay. 

“Tam not a coward—if that is what 
you intend to infer. I will meet you on 
even footing, here, or on the other bank, 
if you will ferry me over. And I am as 
new to these woods as you can possibly 
be. Never set foot in this county till 
three days ago, and if I thought you a 
fair sample of the people I am to meet 
here, I’d start back to the hills before 
night. Hark ye, Mr. Trapper, you can 
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ask for this ’coon or fight for it. Other- 
wise, it shall never go in your boat.”’ 

The recipient of this challenge stroked 
his tangled, brown beard meditatively, 
his lips atwitch with repressed passion, 
which, for aught that could be read in 
his eyes, might as easily be mirth as 
anger. That he had no cause to fear 
the outcome of an encounter, would 
have been apparent to any one upon 
critically comparing his figure with that 
of his opponent. An awkward, over- 
grown youth of twenty is no fit antago- 
nist for a man in the prime of life— 
muscular, vigorous and inured to the 
toil and hardships that the forest dwell- 
ers know and learn to*love. Possibly 
the trapper had this fact in mind, for his 
next remark was of a conciliatory na- 
ture: 

“It appears to me that some sort of 
a compromise would savor more of per- 
fect fairness.” 

“Maybe so,” replied Eastman, a 
trifle nonplussed. ‘You set the traps 
and I filled them. Suppose we divide 
the profits of our labor?”’ 

“Tl do better than that by you,” 
was the unexpected reply. ‘The dog is 
the biggest of the two—keep him for 
your share, and I’ll take the ’coon. All 
joking aside, I am willing to abide by 
the old hunter’s law, which gives the 
hide to the man who first draws blood. 
Look at the varmint’s foot, and then 
keep him or throw him in the dugout. 
The decision is left with you.”’ 

“In which case I waive my claim 
without further argument. I was wrong 
in this matter and feel that you are en- 
titled to an apology. I allowed my 
houn’ was done crippled, an’ it jes’ flew 
all over me, like —”’ 

“Don’t get excited—you forget your 
grammar and lapse into the flowery but 
inelegant dialect of the natives,” laughed 
the trapper, springing ashore and offer- 
ing his hand. “The dog is all right 
and I am glad of it. You're all right, 
too, and I’m delighted to have met you. 
Come around to my camp with me and 
we will celebrate the occasion with a 
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feast for which this ’coon of ours shall 
furnish material. By the way, I passed 
your shanty yesterday, while you were 
collecting bark for the roof, and ob- 
served that you were alone. I am also 
without a companion, and would be glad 
if we two could ‘hitch’ and spend the 
winter together. How would such an 
arrangement suit you?” 

“There is one objection,” replied 
Eastman, a stubborn glitter in his eye. 
‘“‘T pride myself upon being a native of 
this glorious State and will not submit 
to ridicule because of an occasional re- 
version to my original tongue.” 

‘Shake again!’’ retorted the trapper. 
“T’m an Arkansan, as well as yourself, 
though unfortunately handicapped by a 
college education. An’ I kin jes’ nach’- 
ally double discount any feller you ever 
seed when hit comes ter mutilatin’ of 
good English. Now, s’pose you an’ 
yer purp light right inter that ar’ dug- 
out, an’ we-all kin be prognosticatin’ 
’roun’ to’ds camp. Hit shorely ’pears 
ter me like I’m gittin’ hongry.” 





CHAPTER II. 
THE CABIN BOAT “LOUISE.” 


“Aside from this matter of a pros- 
pective partnership, there are reasons 
why you and I might as well be better 
acquainted,’ announced the trapper, as 
he leisurely forced his light craft along 
the cane-bordered shore. “I am Mat 
Sheply—a river rat, but an honest one. 
There is no use turning rascal, and for- 
feiting your self-respect, when it is pos- 
sible to make an easy living the year 
round at trapping and fishing.” 

“My own ambition points to a differ- 
ent calling,’ responded Eastman. ‘‘ Three 
months ago I was teaching our district 
school, away back in the hills. It was 
the sort of work my slight store of 
learning fitted me for, and I liked it; 
but a miserable failure awaited me in the 
end. One of my scholars was a boy of 
my own age, but twenty pounds heavier 
than myself and twice as strong. We 
disagreed over the conjugation of the 
verb Obey. He insisted on this version: 


“You obey, they obey, he or she obeys, 
but d—d if I do!’ We argued the 
matter in the good old backwoods style, 
and by the time I had recovered from 
my bruises the directors had given him 
the school. So I decided that teaching 
was not for me, and eventually drifted 
down to the swamps for a winter’s 
hunt.” 

‘Curious coincidence,” laughed Shep- 
ly. “It is a matter that I haven’t dis- 
cussed for years; but I was once a ped- 
agogue, and gave up my last school 
under circumstances very similar to 
those you have mentioned. In my case, 
the scholar was a girl, and the verb 
Love caused the trouble. Understand? 
It was ‘I love, you love, we love,’ all 
right enough; but the pronoun ‘they’ 
remained unaccounted for. Her parents 
were wealthy, while I was only a poor 
devil of a teacher with a salary of $50 
a month. A year or two afterwards I 
boarded a steamboat, to swap a few furs 
for bacon and coffee, and —’’ 

“You met her?” prompted Jack, as 
Sheply hesitated with a half sob. 

“I saw her. Her husband was with 
her, and they were on their wedding 
tour. My greasy duckings and slouch 
hat proved an effectual disguise—a fact 
for which I have been everlastingly 
thankful.” 

“Not ashamed of your honorable 
calling ?”’ 

“T was new to it then,” responded 
the trapper with a smile. ‘“‘Unrecon- 
ciled’ might be a more suitable word— 
but it don’t matter. All such foolish- 
ness is long buried, and above I have 
graven the one word —” 

“‘Resurgam,’ said Eastman softly, 
completing the sentence. ‘Old man, 
you are in a bad way, and I am glad 
chance has thrown us together. Jack 
Eastman and the blues can’t possibly 
exist under the same roof, and I’ll have 
you looking at the world through rose- 
ate spectacles long before the wood- 
peckers come back to nest. Solitude 
may be a nice thing in its way, but you 
have had too much of it for your own 
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welfare. Cheer up! and stop that star- 
ing at nothing over my shoulder.” 
“Seems to be a cabin boat landed on 
the bar opposite my camp,” remarked 
Sheply, quietly ignoring his friend’s 


earnestness. ‘‘The worst feature of 
river life is that a fellow can’t always 
choose his company. Last week I en- 
tertained a family of Missourians, with 
the children all down with the measles; 
the week before, it was a drunken rafts- 
man who capsized his skiff on a sawyer 
and had to swim ashore, and now it’s— 
the Devil knows what! Yonder craft is 
a stranger in these parts, and bright 
enough to have just escaped from a 
paint shop.” 

“And it hasn’t landed,” remarked 
Eastman, who had turned facing the 
bow. “It looked to be, as we came 
around the point. Now, we can see it 
better, and it is plainly adrift, but 
lodged against a log in the shallow 
water. Wonder why they don’t swing 
off into the current?”’ 

It was a houseboat of considerable 
size, perhaps 40 feet long by 10 in 
breadth, the superstructure extending 
two-thirds the length of the hull. The 
ordinary river craft is built of odds and 
ends of rough lumber, the inferiority of 
which may be disguised but not hidden 
by a coat of glaring color; this, on the 
contrary, was constructed throughout of 
selected pine, every stick of it smoothly 
planed and joined together in a way 
that bespoke skilled workmen. Whereas 
the common cabin boat has no windows, 
this had two on either side; their cas- 
ings striped with blue and crimson, in 
sharp contrast with the olive-green em- 
ployed elsewhere. There were gaudy 
calico curtains at these windows, held 
back with ribbon loops; and the door 
(which was visible as the boat lay with 
its bow turned down the stream) was of 
the civilized type possessing panels and 
a white knob. A stove pipe projected 
through the roof well aft, but not the 
slightest suspicion of smoke could be 
observed ascending. 

“No one at home,” announced Shep- 
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-ly, pulling above the boat and allowing 


the dugout to float down against it. 
“Catch that line hanging down from the 
bow—you see there’s a loop at the end, 
and bits of green bark forced in among 
the fibre of the rope. TZhat tells the 
story. The storm of last night has 
broken her from her moorings—possi- 
bly by pulling up the stake she was 
fastened to; but I can’t account for the 
boat being alone, unless her owners 
were afraid to spend the night on board. 
From appearances I should judge they 
were city sportsmen, and no doubt new 
to the ways of the woods.” 

The trapper’s deductions seemed to 
be well based. Primarily, such a boat 
required more of capital in the building 
than a man of small means would care 
to expend. The sign manual of civili- 
zation was noticeable in plan and finish, 
and, as the craft had none of the ear- 
marks of the river trader, its purpose 
must have been either travel or sport. 
On one side of the bow a name had 
been roughly outlined with chalk and 
a portion of the letters painted in. 
“Louise Ra—” The rain had obliter- 
ated the chalk marks until the succeed- 
ing letters were illegible. 

“We'll have to board her,” said 
Sheply, and suited the action to the 
word. ‘Give the painter a turn on that 
oarlock. That’s right! Now, come 
ahead—and bring your rifle with you. 
There may be a nigger in the wood- 
pile.” 

The precaution was unnecessary, for 
the cabin was quite without occupants. 
A partition half-way down its length di- 
vided it into two apartments, the first in- 
tended as a sleeping room, as there was 
an iron cot standing on either side. The 
floor was carpeted, pictures of sport with 
rod and gun adorned the walls, and in 
one corner just under the window stood 
a table covered with books and pictures. 
There were lockers, built into the walls, 
and a couple of large trunks bearing the 
red and blue pasters of various northern 
railroads. The combined kitchen and 
dining room, beyond, displayed a wealth 
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« Standing astride the hound, while his feet pressed down the double springs of the trap, Eastman 


glared at the newcomer in angry scorn.”’ 


of equipment and provision that would 
have shamed many a village tavern. 

“Everything the heart could ask,” 
murmured Eastman, a trifle impressed 
by the idea of unlimited wealth con- 
veyed by such surroundings. 

“And not a blamed thing in its right 
place,” added the more practical trap- 


(See page 126.) 


per. ‘Stove right up against the door; 
flour and meal barrels in the middle of 
the room; china and glassware left 
standing on the table, and stacks of 
canned goods all around the walls, to 
fall. down every time the boat jars 
against a snag. Compare the arrange- 
ment of the two rooms, and you will see 
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that the tenants are more thoroughly at 
home in the parlor than the kitchen. 
They should have had sense enough to 
hire a nigger cook.” 

‘*What have you learned by inspect- 
ing the premises ?’’ 

“A whole lot. They left the boat 
directly after breakfast, two or three 
days ago. I’m a regular Sherlock 
Holmes at finding clues. Over yonder 
on the sugar box is the skillet their oat- 
meal was cooked in, and the residue 
around the rim is hard and dry. Pres- 
ently one of them came back for a lunch 
—here are cracker crumbs and an 
opened sardine box—and he wrote a 
note for his friend to read on his return. 
I found it on the floor in the other room, 
lying by what I take to be the gun cab- 
inet.” 

“Where it was thrown by Hunter No. 
2?" 

“Exactly. He read it and hurried 
away—first, arming himself. Here is 
the note.” 

Three pencilled lines, scribbled in evi- 
dent haste on a fragment of wrapping 
paper: ‘Going west of the river, to 
watch at the buck-scrape we found yes- 
terday. C.M.” 

“Tt is a mysterious piece of business,” 
concluded Sheply. “As I understand 
it, this C. M. went after his buck early 
in the afternoon and was shortly fol- 
lowed by his friend. At any rate, the 
latter went away without eating, which 
he would hardly have done had the day 
been farther advanced—for hunger is a 
thing that will not be denied. Neither 
of them have returned and I am puz- 
zled to know why, since all this hap- 
pened a couple of days before the storm. 
In the meantime their boat lay where it 
was left, until the wind last night parted 
it from the shore. How far it may have 
floated is a matter of conjecture, depend- 
ing upon how often it has hung against 
sawyers or scraped along the bank.” 

Eastman, acting on a sudden thought, 
re-entered the sleeping room and opened 
the gun closet. A corduroy hunting 
coat, which had been bundled in on a 
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lower shelf, fell to the floor and a num- 
ber of 12-gauge shells rolled from the 
pockets. 

*‘ Looks like the second man changed 
guns before starting out,” remarked the 
trapper. “Ah! I thought so. Here is 
a Parker that has been set away without 
cleaning. You will notice, Jack, that 
the cupboard was intended to hold six 
guns and but four of them are here: the 
Parker, a .30-calibre Marlin and two .22 
repeaters. Suppose we take it for grant- 
ed that both men were armed alike—and 
the ammunition stored on this shelf 
bears out the supposition—the inference 
then is plain that C. M. carried a shot- 
gun, while his partner, for reasons best 
known to himself, preferred a rifle. May- 
be he had come across bear sign; pos- 
sibly—”’ 

There was slight jar, followed by a 
grating thrill, as the Lowise lifted aft and 
swung around with the current. 

“The river is rising fast,” said Jack. 
“What are we going to do with this 
boat? She seems bent on finishing the 
trip to New Orleans.” 

“Tie her up below the bar and take 
charge till we hear from the owners. I 
guess the job is worth our board, and a 
few words of thanks thrown in for good 
measure. Any way, it is a responsibility 
not to be avoided, for the average river 
rat—a class of which I am xot a fair 
type—would ask nothing better than a 
chance to pillage the craft from stem to 
stern: It may be the duty of a day or 
of a month; but, at worst, we will have 
snug shelter through what promises to 
be a pretty severe spell of weather.” 





CHAPTER III. 
THE COMING OF JEFFERSON. 


In verification of Sheply’s words, the 
sky darkened again and a wall of rain 
swept in from the east—almost shutting 
from view the wooded shore at which 
the Louise was now securely moored. It 
was well for the boat that the sandbar 
above deflected the current, since the 
stream was rapidly swelling and bur- 
dened with drift. Occasionally a float- 
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ing log would swing into the eddy 
where she lay, but not with speed and 
force sufficient to work disaster. Rock- 
ing gently at her cable, she rose with 
the flood, inch by inch; until, after long 
days, the low bank vanished beneath a 
murky, gurgling tide, and the river be- 
came a mere thoroughfare in the midst 
of a woodland sea. Only some twenty 
hours of constant rainfall before the sun 
shone again and the birds resumed their 
orchestral trilling; but the White River 
drains an immense scope of territory, 
and its hundreds of tributaries require 
time to convey their surplus fullness to 
the lowlands. So it followed that the 
river rose more rapidly after the storm 
than during its continuance. But the 
Louise held fast in the position the trap- 
per had chosen, only being allowed to 
float farther into the backwater at the 
end of a lengthened tether. 

“An early overflow never stays with 
us long,” said Sheply, ‘‘and we can’t af- 
ford to drift far from the river. In the 
first place, we might find it difficult to 
get back again; secondly, it is advisable 
to keep this boat where it can be seen 
by any one passing. Any move savor- 
ing of a desire for concealment might 
cause us serious trouble.” 

This was the first direct allusion to a 
possible contingency that had caused 
both much hidden concern. The pres- 
ence on the river of such a boat as the 
Loutse, and the identity of her owners, 


“were matters that must unavoidably be 


known to many, and, in case the afore- 
said owners persisted in keeping them- 
selves out of sight, an enquiry into the 
circumstance of their disappearance 
would most assuredly follow. The 
White River is a muchly travelled high- 
way the year around, and though nor 
boat nor raft had passed while the rain 
continued and during the day following, 
their appearance in fleets might be mo- 
mentarily expected. And then, some 
previous acquaintance of the olive-green 
cabin boat would board her and find all 
her costly furnishings intact, but a 
strange crew in possession—men who 
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could tell nothing of the former owners, 
except that they had vanished and left 
the Louise adrift.” ‘‘And the story will 
sound a trifle improbable to the average 
inquirer,” said Sheply, with a grim smile. 
“Under similar circumstances such a 
yarn wouldn’t go down with me, and I 
can hardly expect other people to be 
more credulous. They will suspicion 
foul play, and presently a constable will 
come aboard with a warrant for our ar- 
rest. There is no room for a specific 
charge, but almost any country magis- 
trate will think it his duty to hold us 
a month or two, pending developments. 
How are you impressed with the out- 
look ?”’ 

“There’s always the chance that the 
right men may come along and take pos- 
session.” 

‘It is something more than a chance. 
Remember, there were two of them, 
and, to the best of our knowledge, they 
were not in company after their separa- 
tion in the morning. One man might 
be stricken by epilepsy, killed by a fall- 
ing tree, or chewed up by a bear. He 
might get lost in the brake and wander 
over into the next county, or shoot him- 
self, or become an involuntary target for 
some other fellow. But the chances are 
a thousand to one against mishaps be- 
falling both our hosts on the same day. 
Consequently at least one of them is 
bound to turn up sooner or later, if we 
only persist in waiting.” 

‘‘And you intend to persist?”’ 

“Sure!—unless we are prematurely 
jugged on suspicion of piracy and mur- 
der. We must lay low and avoid the 
attention of inquisitive strangers—and I 
think there’s a raftload of them just 
coming in sight around the bend.” 

A dark, snakelike object was creeping 
into view around the distant point above 
—plainly a log raft, though yet so far 
away that the men at the sweeps looked 
hardly larger than flies. Creeping, at 
first glance; at the second it seemed 
making fairly good speed for so large 
and unwieldy a body, and on the third 
there was an instant recognition of the 
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current’s force. Thousands of feet of 
good ash and walnut in that raft, repre- 
senting weeks of hard work for many 
men. Many hundreds of bright, com- 
fortable dollars, could it be safeiy deliv- 
ered at some one of the down-river 
towns. But the risk of floating big rafts 
down a swollen stream is best known to 
those who have attempted it. 

“That’s Bill Jessop, from Black 
River,’ announced Sheply. “Not a 
man in the business, except himself, 
would attempt bringing down such a 
string on a head rise. Maybe he’ll get 
through to DeVall’s Bluff, but in pass- 
ing the railroad bridge he’ll hitch on 
a pier and ‘buckle’ and break to pieces. 
Stay where you are, Jack, to answer if 
they hail. I'll go inside till they pass, 
for Bill knows me and would want to 
come aboard for a chat.” 

Eastman held to his camp-stool at the 
stern of the Lowise, idly whittling as he 
covertly watched the raft’s approach. 
There were five persons visible—four 
men standing at the sweeps and a half- 
grown negro boy who lounged on a pile 
of boxes and blankets a third of the 
way back from the front. Evidently the 
cabin boat had been discovered, for the 
raft was swung out from the centre of 
the stream towards the side on which 
she lay. Even-to Jack’s inexperienced 
eye this proceeding seemed ill-advised, 
since it necessitated crossing the point 
of the sandbar, now under 10 feet of 
water, but with its location marked by a 
half-dozen snags and sawyers. As the 
turn was made from the original course, 
the middle and rear of the long raft were 
naturally exposed to a side sweep of 
the current, throwing it into the form of 
a gigantic S. 

“Boat ahoy!”’ came a hail from the 
bow sweep. ‘‘Where’s Mason?” 

“‘What’s that ?’’ queried Jack, at loss 
what to reply. 

““Where’s Charlie Mason? Don’t you 
remember stoppin’ at our camp, up yan- 
der on the —?”’ 

The question remained unfinished, for 
at this instant the leading logs struck 
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and were held by a snag beneath the 
surface; the mighty S swung into an U; 
slowly checked its speed—and then a 
grinding roar told that it had broken in 
half and was smashing pins and splinter- 
ing splice-poles in the work of general 
disintegration. Logs—singly, in groups, 
and in rods-square blocks—drifted out 
of the jumble and resumed their down- 
stream journey, but the raft as a whole 
had ceased to exist. Probably five 
minutes had elapsed between the mo- 
ment of disaster and that which saw the 
last of the wrack sweep by the Louse, 
and they were minutes crowded with 
incident and action. Bill Jessop, and 
his crew to a man, had,-perforce, spent 
a goodly portion of the time in a vain 
attempt to retain a footing on the roll- 
ing, pitching logs. That none of them 
were drowned or crushed as they 
sprawled half in the water and half 
out, was due more to good luck than to 
their own efforts. ‘Stick by the raft, 
boys!’’ Jessop had shouted at the first 
crash, and the men obeyed him blindly. 
They could do no less, if they hoped to 
yet retrieve something from the ship- 
wreck of their fortunes. The group of 
logs supporting the camp equipment 
had luckily held together; but the dar- 
key cook and roustabout, in whose care 
it had been placed — 

“The nigger’s drowned, as sure as 
blazes!’’ excitedly exclaimed Eastman. 
“I can’t see hide nor hair of ’im on the 
logs. Poor little cuss!”’ 

Something bumped against the side 
of the Louise. The hound growled sus- 
piciously, his muzzle overhanging the 
gunwale; then he sprang back, as a 
soot-colored hand thrust forward almost 
between his very jaws. 

“ Doan’ let yo’ dawg chaw me, boss,”’ 
whispered a tremulous voice. ‘I ain’t 
gwine show myse’f tell Marse Bill’s done 
gone; an’ my tudder ahm’s bruk an’ 
plum’ he’pless. Doan’ tell ’em I’se hyah 
—please, sah!” 

Jack caught at the fingers, releasing 
their feeble grasp upon the planking. 
The hand, a blue-sleeved arm, and a 
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black face drawn with pain and terror, 
were alone visible above the river’s icy 
level. 

“Pull him out —it’s safe enough, for 
they’re too busy to look back,” said 
Sheply; then lent assistance and 
brought the castaway inboard with a 
rush. ‘Quite a likely lad, if he were a 
bit dryer. Here, Jack! let’s get him 
out of his wet rags, if merely for the 
sake of our carpet. Oh! this is the 
arm, is it? There’s a bad bruise on the 
muscle, but the bone doesn’t appear 
particularly mushy. We'll look after 
it later—the first thing is to get you 
some dry duds and a hot toddy to stop 
your teeth from chattering. Ever drink 
anything, Ebenezer?” 

““Name’s Jeff’son, sah. Yes, sah, I 
drinks w’en de w’ite fo’kses say foh me 
tew. But yo-all ain’t de men I seed on 
dis boat, up de ribber. Dey was bofe 
fine gemmen—a-totin ob dar rings an’ 
watches, like er town lady. No, sah! 
Nebber hyah de names; but bofe luk 
like de udder—’ceptin’ mebby er leettle 
oldah.” 


‘‘And thus we slowly but surely ac- 


quire knowledge,” murmured Sheply, as 
he clothed the shivering darkey from 
his own scanty store. “They were 
brothers, and the family name is Mason. 
Jack, my son, we have a clue.” 

“We have. And in the list of our 
more recent acquirements we may also 
enumerate a colored retainer—slightly 
disabled, to be sure, but yet calculated 
to lend color and éclat to our somewhat 
aristocratic surroundings. Excuse me 
if I have somewhat strongly emphasized 
the word ‘color.’ But 1 am more than 
pleased at Jeff’s coming, for it has given 
me an idea. Tomorrow we will rum- 
mage these lockers for suitable clothing 
and transform ourselves into a brace of 
gentlemen that no discriminating Arkan- 
saw mob would care to lynch. A razor 
for you and a collar and tie for myself 
will work wonders. Is it a happy 
thought ? 

“An inspiration! And if visitors 
come, we will meet them with hot lead 
or soft words, as the occasion demands. 
Anything, to safeguard the Louzse until 
her owners arrive to claim possession.” 


To BE CONTINUED. 


A JOURNEY THROUGH THE WEST. 


By NORMAN N. SPEAR.—Part III. 


66 THINK,” remarked Norma, as 
she reluctantly laid aside the left 
drumstick of a chicken. (I be- 

lieve it was the left; if not, it was the 
right—for she had been impartial to 
both and they now lay together on the 
edge of her plate). “I think I shall buy 
that buckle.” 

I reflected. ‘ You mean the one you 
discovered in all that rubbish, yester- 
day?” 

“The same.” 

‘‘But it’s heathenish,” I ventured. 

“Isn’t that what you call everything 
Chinese?” she asked. “ But perhaps that 

why I like it.” 


‘‘Furthermore, I call it downright 
ugly,” I continued. 

“Oh, well! let us use the King’s En- 
glish after our own fashion. I call it a 
unique buckle, and I mean to have it, 
even though it does cost a dollar six- 
bits; but I think I can get it for a quar- 
ter less.” And there the matter rested 
while we ordered pie. 

Was there ever a man who sought to 
mould and direct the mysterious femin- 
ine intellect, who made a success of it? 
There may have been, but I’m not that 
one; it isn’t my specialty. I’d as soon 
try to coax the mighty Amazon to flow 
the other way. But that is an after- 
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thought, born of experience. I didn’t 
know it, nor Norma, so well, when this 
incident of a mere buckle, fashioned of 
interwoven Chinese characters, arose, as 
I do now. Norma had found it among 
a lot of junkety stuff displayed in a curi- 
osity shop the very day we reached Hel- 
ena, Mont. Its oddity, coupled with a 
little tale the junket-man had, I believed, 
woven out of the filaments of a fertile 
imagination about its having once been 
the treasured talisman of a mandarin, 
now deceased; its mysterious disappear- 
ance, transportation from China, and 
eventual lodgment in his own posses- 
sion, had so wrought upon her fancy 
that she half-seriously credited it with 
some cabalistic meaning and came to 
this final determination to possess it. 
So, as I said, the matter was dismissed, 
though I could not forego the expres- 
sion of a doubt as to the propriety or 
safety of wearing the uncanny oddity, 
lest some rascally Celestial should see 
and covet. To all of which my com- 
panion listened with tragic gravity, pan- 
tomimically replying by flexing her 
right biceps (of which she is not unnat- 
urally proud) and clinching her fist. 

I was busy in the writing room when 
Norma returned and laid before me her 
purchase, no longer coated with gan- 
grenous rust but brightly burnished 

“So!” I said, turning it in my hand. 
“It looks better polished.” 

“Yes,” she replied. ‘I could not get 
it for a quarter less, but he threw in the 
polish. Now, I must fasten it in place 
of this,” tapping the silver buckle at her 
belt. Whereupon she took it away to 
her room. And that was the last I saw 
of her until an hour before dinner, when 
she returned, with cheeks aglow, from a 
rapid walk. 

“Been to a fire?” I asked. 
seem warm.” 

“Worse,” she replied, dropping into a 
chair. 

“Worse?” 

“Yes—worse, worser, worsest! Your 
fears have been realized; the talisman 


“You 
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has been recognized, and I have been 
followed.” 

“H’m! This is interesting,” I mused. 
“But it’s no more than might have been 
expected. Hold! You say you were 
followed. Granted. How do you know 
your shadow recognized the buckle? 
He might have been after your purse.” 

“Chinamen are not ordinary hold- 
ups, Goosie!” 

“True. And he followed you from 
—?” 

“Chinatown.” 

“Until you reached —?” 

“That door!” she replied, pointing 
dramatically toward the side entrance 
through which she hed reached the 
lobby. 

I looked at my watch; it was 5 
o'clock. ‘It was Ah Sin, coming to 
work,” I ventured. “Ah Sin is the 
dish-washer at the hotel, and, no doubt, 
lives in Chinatown.” 

“That would be very consoling if—if 
it was Ah Sin; but it wasn’t.” 

“You know him, then?” 

“T know Ah Sin by sight, for I saw 
him at work this morning. Besides, he 
did not remain here, but returned to- 
ward Chinatown. I watched to see.” 

‘‘Good!” I said, softly and lazily, as I 
had read that Sherlock Holmes does. 
“Good! we are now getting at the facts. 
How did he look?” 

Norma leaned forward, her elbows on 
her knees. Her agitation apparently de- 
creasing. “Well, I hardly know. There 
is about as much difference in Chinamen 
as there is in peas. But he wore a sort 
of badge, or something; the end of it 
hung below his blouse. And on it —” 

“And on it —?” I repeated, as she 
paused, 

“And on it was worked, in silk, the 
exact pattern of my buckle.” 

For a moment we gazed at each 
other, mutually pondering the signifi- 
cance of the thing. Then Norma arose, 
re-adjusted a side-conib, tapped the 
buckle at her waist, smiled her usual 
cheerful, self-reliant smile, and said: 
“Don’t let it worry you. I’m going to 
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wear this buckle, if it rouses all the 
demons of the Celestial Empire and sets 
every spy of every secret society on my 
trail. So, there! I’ve got it, and I’m go- 
ing to keep it, though it pile up inter- 
national complications miles high. Now 
I must dress for dinner.” 

“One moment,” I said, detaining her 
with uplifted hand, as she moved toward 
the door. “Is there any other informa- 
tion you can give me concerning this 
chap?” 

“None; further than that he was 
young, rather slight, and good-looking 
—for’a Chinaman. I could manage 
him easily.” 

“No doubt you could. However, with 
your permission, we will do the rest of 
our sight-seeing here together. We 
must not lose sight of the fact that we 
are probably opposing the crafty cupid- 
ity or blind devotionalism of a secret 
order, not of an individual. We must 
probe this matter to the bottom; catch 
this fellow and force the truth out of 
him. I shall know how to do it, once 
he is in my power-r-r!” And I patted 
my hip pocket suggestively. 

A look of alarm crept into Norma’s 
fathomless eyes. ‘‘You wouldn’t shoot 
him, would you?” she asked. 

“Well, no—not quite. But I'll so 
work on his imaginative temperament 
that the shades of his ancestors will 
seem to rise up before him and beckon 
him onward into their rather undesir- 
able obscurity. I'll plan the matter while 
you dress for dinner.” 

“As you will,” she replied, and van- 
ished—leaving me to an hour of quiet 
meditation. 

The problem did not seem a difficult 
one: a mere process of shadowing the 
shadow; pouncing upon him unawares, 
and forcing the truth from between his 
chattering teeth. I even drew a mental 
picture of him on his knees before me. 
Moreover, an evening jaunt into China- 
town was one of the features of our plan 
while in Helena. To be sure, it is a 
small section, and possesses little of the 
picturesqueness of the Chinese district 


of Portland or San Francisco. But it 
would do. And I considered that this 
unprecedented matter should, on Nor- 
ma’s behalf, be thoroughly explained, 
and a repetition of it guarded against 
by getting rid of the buckle—though 
the latter part of the task seemed far 
more difficult, in view of my companion’s 
pronounced determination to retain it. 
However, even this difficulty diminished 
when Norma, over our coffee that even- 
ing, readily consented to give up the 
buckle if there should be any serious 
objection to her keeping it. We laid 
our plans as I had mentally outlined 
them, resolving that the following even- 
ing should witness the denouement. For 
the interim we planned a climb among 
the surrounding hills on the forthcom- 
ing forenoon and a bath at the famous 
Broadwater plunge after luncheon. 
Montana’s capitol lies near the upper 
end of a wedge-shaped valley that reach- 
es backward between sun-burned, tree- 
less hills. It was out upon these that 
Norma and I rambled after breakfast. 
From the crest of them we could see 
over a fair area of semi-desert country 
that stretched away on either hand. At 
our feet lay the city—long and narrow, 
wedge-shaped like the valley in which it 
reposes. Here and there the eye could 
trace the street car tracks or follow the 
turnings of the cars themselves. One 
line—that to Broadwater—lay stretched 
along the base of the hills, while an- 
other paralleled it on a somewhat higher 
level. Beyond the hills lay mountains, 
and above the mountains the blue 
autumnal sky. Norma was in a gay 
mood—exclaiming at the colors of the 
landscape, throwing stones at the alert 
and agile ground squirrels, and skipping 
about rather nimbly for one of her solid 
physique. I began to believe that the 
air had taken effect, or that more inti- 
mate acquaintance was removing what- 
ever of constraint existed between us. 
“Were I a ground squirrel,” I re- 
marked, as she scored a broad miss in 
her artillery practice, “I should want to 
be the one you were throwing at. I'd 
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feel perfectly safe. Can’t a woman throw 
straight? or does her naturally gentle 
nature destroy her aim?” 

She looked at me quizzically. “Really, 
I hadn’t considered the matter. To be 
sure, I didn’t want to hurt the little beg- 
gars. Their existence here, on these 
barren hills, strikes me as being amply 
serious without our adding cruelty to it. 
But—let’s see. You are not more than 
30 feet away; almost as far as the squir- 
rel I just missed. Turn your back to 
me and I'll throw these three stones at 
you. Well, why don’t you turn?” 

“And how, pray, am I to see how far 
you miss if I don’t watch you?” 

She laughed. “And how, pray, are 
you to see how nimbly to dodge if you 
don’t keep your eye on the stones? As 
you like, only don’t think this is soft- 
hearted practice, for I’m going to put 
my muscle into it. Ready! aim! jump!” 
And jump I did, for there was a look in 
her eye and a deft twist of the arm that 
suggested a dead centre shot. Norma 
laughed derisively. She had not thrown 
the stone, but held it up for me to see. 

“Oh! I just jumped to amuse you,” I 
protested. 

“Thanks, awfully; but I’m going to 
amuse myself, now.” And she sent 
those stones at me with such celerity 
and accuracy that I made three jumps, 
and needful ones, all in a breath. 

“More?” she asked, stooping for an- 
other stone. 

“Not under 60 feet,” I answered, 
“and I’m not eager for more, even at 
that.’ 

‘‘Then your question is answered?” 

“Quite definitely. Shall we go?” 

So it was that we amused ourselves 
among the hills and returned to the city 
at noon. 

At Norma’s suggestion we concluded 
to interview Ah Sin about the buckle. 
She thought he might be able to tell us 
something regarding it. So we looked 
him up, after luncheon, and found him 
up to his elbows in dish-water. Norma 
explained our mission, whereupon he 
very obligingly dried his hands and fell 
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to examining the buckle—his hitherto 
blankly placid features gradually assum- 
ing a look of mingled astonishment and 
cupidity. 

“Where get him?’’ he asked. Norma 
explained. 

“How muchee pay?” Again Norma 
answered. 

“Sell him? Give two dollar.” 

Norma shook her head. “No sell,” 
she replied. 

“No? What you want? 

“Want to have you tell us what it is,” 
said she. 

“No savvy; velly busy. No sell?” 

‘““No_ sell,” my companion replied. 
‘‘ But tell us what it is, and here’s a half 
a dollar for you.” 

The Chinaman took the coin. “Velly 
good! Belong big man—mandalin. 
You savvy? Keep devils ’way— bling 
heap luck—money—no get sick. Some- 
body steal um. Give you five dollar for 
um?” Again Norma shook her head, 
and we turned away. 

“Eight dollar—ten,” pleaded Ah Sin, 
following us out. “No good for Melli- 
can—only Chinaman.” 

We left him standing in the doorway. 

“Well,” she asked “what do you 
think?” 

“Better chuck it,” I replied, ‘‘or sell 
it to Ah Sin. He seemed to take a 
fancy to it.” 

“No; I’m going to keep it—for a 
while, any way; at least until tomorrow. 
Oh! did I tell you I had a friend here? 
An old school-mate of mine. He’s an 
actor, too. Does tragedy—‘’S blood! 
’s death,’ and all of that, you know. 
Clever chap! Resting here. Just had 
a note from home giving me his address. 
Wrote him to meet us this afternoon at 
Broadwater.” 

“What’s his name?” 

“Just plain Smith—Reginald Emory 
Smith.” 

“H’m! regular headline of a Chris- 
tian name, that. Clever?” 

“They say he is.” 

“Here for his health, eh? If he’s 
like most actors, his health is about all 
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‘Then that Chinaman ceased to grovel, settled himself comfortably on the pavement, 
and said: ‘‘ Not quite!’” 





that he’s got. 
moose.” 
Rather a pleasant ride it is, to the 
Broadwater. About 3 miles if I re- 
member rightly. We found Mr. Regin- 
ald Emory Just Plain Smith in the big 
plunge, astraddle of a plank. He didn’t 
impress me as remarkable. Further- 
more, he so complacently appropriated 
Norma, when we were fairly in the 
plunge (which I don’t deny he had a 
right to do if it was pleasant to them 


It’s 2 o'clock; let’s va- 


both), that I felt at leisure to idle in 
deep water—leaving them to gambol by 
themselves and talk over times that were 
pre-historic, so far as I was concerned, 
and quite uninteresting. The baths are 
large and refreshing; being water from 
hot springs some distance away, piped 
to the pavilion and dropped in as an ar- 
tificial waterfall. They are deservedly 
popular, alike with residents and visitors. 

About 4 o’clock we climbed out and 
resumed street attire. Our friend Smith 
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appeared to better advantage so, show- 
ing considerable more style out of the 
water than in. When I bade him Good- 
bye, I expressed a hope that he’d not be 
idle long. 


“Oh! I guess not. Am only resting 


here. Even so,I have a turn occasion-- 


ally. Have a bit of tragic vaudeville on 
for tonight. Here’s my card—it will 
pass you.” I took the card, and we 
bade Mr. Reginald Emory Smith good 
afternoon. 

I must confess that the event of the 
evening found Norma much less excited 
than I had supposed it would. When 
we strolled into Chinatown, in the nar- 
row upper end of the city, about 8 
o’clock—she walking ahead of me at 
least a half block—she seemed as cool 
as the night air that was closing in 
about us. The hills towered like giant 
shadows on either side the narrow va!- 
ley; the street lamps flickered dismally ; 
the street we followed angled up the 
hillside. The whole affair, somehow, 
seemed less attractive to me than it had. 
But I followed the wearer of the mystic 
buckle—alert for the advent of our 
quarry. 

We had walked to the further side of 
the Chinese quarter, turned, and walked 
half-way back again before I saw a 
Chinaman who, by his looks and ac- 
tions, at all suggested the party we were 
after. I scrutinized him for several 
minutes before I felt certain he was the 
one particular Celestial needed to com- 
plete the dramatis person of the even- 
ing. Then I settled down to business. 
As he gradually decreased the distance 
between himself and Norma, I as gradu- 
ally lessened that between him and my- 
self. I had taken the precaution to wear 
overshoes, and my feet fell as noiselessly 
as his own. Moreover, I consider that I 
used a very commendable amount of 
adroitness in the matter. So that, as 
Norma entered the shadow of a long, 
low structure, we followed closely in the 
order named. Suddenly the rascal in 
front of me made a sort of stealthy rush 
forward, but I was a bit too quick for 


him—catching him by the collar of his 
baggy blouse just as he was stretching 
a stealthy hand toward the belt at Nor- 
ma’s waist. Perhaps I yanked him 
pretty quickly, for he sat down with lit- 
tle ceremony—being a lighter man than 
I and taken wholly by surprise. He 
did not attempt to get up, but began, in- 
stead, to blubber a dialect I couldn’t fol- 
low. Hearing the noise, Norma turned 
and came back. 

“Got him! have you?” she exclaimed, 
looking sharply at him. “Bring him 
out to the light.” 

So I got the fellow to his feet, not 
without some trouble, for he seemed 
frightened into a soré of muscular 
paralysis, and half pushed, half drove 
him to the nearest street lamp. “It’s 
the same one,” said Norma, after she 
had scrutinized him a moment. ‘See! 
there’s the thing I was telling you 
about.” Sure enough, the silk pattern 
hung down below his blouse. 

“ Well, what's all this, anyhow? What 
you following this woman for? Hurry 
up, or I'll —,” and I shoved an empty 
revolver in his face. He was down on 
his knees ‘in a minute, uttering a jum- 
ble of protests that were half Chinese, 
half English, interlarded with ‘No savvy’ 
and ‘Me good Chinaman.’ Indeed, his 
fright turned the tide, for my courage, 
ebbing rapidly before this, now returned, 
and I shook him a bit roughly. “ Hurry 
up,’ I said, “or I’ll blow your head off!” 

But it had an effect very different from 
that I had expected. The Chinaman 
ceased to grovel, settled himself comfort- 
ably on the pavement, and said: “Not 
quite. But I'll so work on his imagina- 
tive temperament that the shades of his 
ancestors will seem to rise up before 
him —,” and paused. 


I looked at Norma, If laughter is 


good for the health, she was certainly in 
a fair way to defy disease for eternity. I 
didn’t have a word to say. Not even 
when the form before me divorced itself 
from the pavement, doffed its hat, its wig 
and its baggy blouse and—Reginald 
Emory Smith stood revealed in the yel- 
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low lamplight! I was not angry: I 
was only pained—just pained and sad. 
And neither one nor the other of them 
had much respect for my sorrow. 

“Qh, but you did it bully!” chuckled 
Smith, 

“Grand!” giggled Norma, when she 
could get her breath. “It’s the best, 
ever. You ought to have been an 
actor!” 

“Had I?” I retorted sarcastically. 
“It will be interesting to know how all 
this happened?” 

“Tt didn’t happen; it was planned, 
just to please you—and to vindicate 
your worry about my buckle.” 

“Very well,’ I replied, rather testily, 
I'll admit. “I appreciate your kindly 
motives sincerely. Only I hope it won’t 
occur again.” 

“I’m quite sure it won't,” she replied; 
“for you'll be too sensible to worry 
about me again.” 

I guess she’s right. In all that re- 
spects her, I then and there made a 
mental vow to join the Don’t Worry 
Club. All in the space of 30 hours she 
planned the whole thing: bribed Ah Sin, 
rung in R. Emory Smith and wrecked 
my self-esteem. She confessed the 
whole plot in detail next day, as we 
sped northward, toward Great Falls, 
Mont., over the rails of the Great 
Northern. 

* Xk * * * * 

We spent two very pleasant days at 
Great Falls, which is a thriving little 
city of our northern plains. The place 
is full of genial hearted sportsmen— 
most of them readers of Sports AFIELD. 
I'd like to shake each of them by the 
hand and wish them God-speed for the 
New Year. 

Indeed, we had a pleasant visit. As 
guests of the comfortable Park Hotel, 





which is in close proximity to the park, 
the river, the post-office and street rail- 
way, and easily the best there, we found 
life quite worth the living, gastronomi- 
cally and otherwise. There was the 
drive to the Falls, of which there are 
two or three at various distances; ram- 
bles among the trees of the long, nar- 
row park that lies upon the river’s bank; 
and diversions of a lesser kind. 

Then came the return trip to Butte, 
through some very pretty scenery; and 
thence to Anaconda, with its great cop- 
per mines and works, its lively inhabit- 
ants, and its excellent newspaper, a light 
in the West—TZhe Anaconda Standard. 
Here we were caught in an early autumn 
snowstorm. And here it was that, as 
the snow flakes fell softly about us, 
there came the mournful tidings of a 
great man’s mortal injury and a Nation’s 
woe. That I shall never forget. To 
this people—hidden among the moun- 
tains, thousands of miles from the scene 
of the great disaster—came the intelli- 
gence, “Our President is dying.” And 
throughout the whole of that patriotic 
little city there was sorrow, deep and 
sincere. It was a tribute any man may 
justly covet. 

From Anaconda it was Westward 
Ho! for us—over Western Montana, 
across Idaho, into Washington, until, one 
sunny Sunday morning, we stood to- 
gether upon the shores of the great 
Pacific and looked out together across 
the waveless surface of beautiful Puget 
Sound. And, standing there, my eye 
fell on that, now and evermore to me, 
odious Chinese buckle: whereupon I 
turned to Norma, standing with me on 


the pier, and said: ‘If it wasn’t for 
spoiling your new fall hat, I think I'd 
pitch you in!” 


San Diego, California. 





THE CHICAGO SPORTSMEN’S SHOW. 


HICAGO is to have this month a 
sportsmen’s show which will in 
every respect compare favorably 

with those which have annually been 
given in New York and Boston. Much 
of praise was due the International For- 
est, Fish and Game Association for the 
creditable exposition of last year, but 
the time given to the preparatory work 
was too limited to admit of securing the 
best obtainable results. We are now to 
see what may be accomplished by twelve 
months of devising ways, supplemented 
by an ample supply of means. The in- 
terior of the great Coliseum Building is 
now undergoing the process of transfor- 
mation. Hundreds of trees and masses 
of shrubbery have been set to convey 
the atmosphere of the forest; a lake, 
duck ponds and marshes provided ; and 
the exhibits of game, birds and fish will 
speedily be placed. The opening day is 
February 3. 

The exhibit of wild animals will be 
one of the largest and most complete 
ever shown. All species of American 
game will be represented, and some of 
them by many specimens. Buffalo, 
moose, elk, Virginia and mule deer and 
antelope will occupy the several en- 
closures, and from the wilderness of 
Canada comes a caribou, while a noble 
stag from the Scottish moors will rear 
his antlers among those of his Western 
cousins. The list of quadrupeds will 
include all which interest the hunter or 
trapper, from burly Bruin to the agile 
and noisy squirrel. Of wild fowls and 
birds nearly 800 specimens will be 
shown, the exhibit of pheasants being 
remarkable for the number of species 
which it includes—the Impeyan, of bril- 
liant plumage; Reeves’ pheasant, small 
but boasting a 6-foot tail; Temminck’s 
tragopan (for the first time exhibited in 
the West), and the green Japanese, Man- 


churian, Bohemian, golden, silver and all? 
the more common varieties The quail 
and grouse families, and different species 
of waterfowl, will gladden the eyes of 
the gunner, while his brethren of the rod 
and reel may here renew an acquaint- 
ance with their best loved fishes and 
learn something of those whose watery 
habitat their lures have not yet troubled. 

A prominent feature of the exposition 
will be the Ojibway village, tenanted by 
a band 50 strong, whose members will 
daily favor the attendant throngs with a 
presentation of Armstrong’s dramatiza- 
tion of ‘ Hiawatha,’ which proved a re- 
markable attraction at the recent Phila- 
delphia show. The story embodied in 
Longfellow’s poem is far too well known 
to necessitate giving a résumé here. It 
had to do with the lives and loves of 
the Ojibways and cannot be better inter- 
preted than by actors from that tribe, 
garbed in their aboriginal costumes and 
amid surroundings which will lend a 
forceful realism to the incidents of the 
play. There will be the usual variety 
of aquatic sports, including water polo, 
canoeing, tub races, and swimming con- 
tests under varying conditions. The 
schedule for the first two weeks includes 
nearly 60 events of interest, thus guar- 
anteeing an attractive program for each 
afternoon and evening entertainment. 

Of the purely decorative features little 
need be said, but the profuse display of 
mounted heads and other triumphs of 
the taxidermist’s skill cannot be classed 
as such and will receive a large share of 
attention from each and every visitor 
who enters the Coliseum’s doors during 
the three weeks that the show will con- 
tinue. The trade exhibits by manufac- 
turers of and dealers in arms and sports- 
men’s supplies have not as yet been 
placed, but it is probable that practically 
all the available space will be taken. 
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OUR COMMON BIRDS. 


Being a Series of Brief Biographies and Showing the Relation They Bear to Agriculture. 


By MORRIS BROWNING RICE, B. S. 


‘““‘WHAT’S IN A NAME?” 





CHAPTER XXI. 


N this, the closing chapter of these 
brief papers, I shall speak of the 
raptores or birds of prey in a gen- 

eral way and as a class, for among these 
much-abused birds what applies to a 
species applies as well to a family. 
Prejudice and ignorance of bird-life are 
responsible for much injustice to this 
class of birds, which I hope will, 
through the work of intelligent bird so- 
cieties and good literature, be remedied 
ere it is too late. 

The order Raprores embraces the fol- 
lowing families: Cathartide—American 
vultures; Falconide —falcons, hawks, 
eagles, etc.; Bubonide—horned owls, 
barred owls, etc.; Strigide—barn owls. 
Of the foregoing families I shall men- 
tion only the most common species, ex- 
cepting the vultures, which are so well 
known (particularly in the Southern 
States) and their worth so generally re- 
cognized, that to write of them would 
only be a superfluity of words and a 
waste of ink. For the sake of conven- 
ience, we will place these birds into 3 
grades: 

First GRADE.—Species which are 
either harmless or beneficial, This grade 
includes the Everglade kite (found only 
in Florida), where it feeds’ exclusively on 
large fresh-water snails; the swallow- 


tailed kite (which feeds principally on 
reptiles and insects, including the cotton- 
worm—thus making it very beneficial to 
the Southern planter); and the Missis- 
sippi kite (food: reptiles and insects, but 
mostly beetles and grasshoppers). 

SEcOND GRADE.—Beneficial Species. — 
This grade would include most of the 
hawks and owls, as may be seen by the 
following list: 

Rough-legged Hawk. 

Ferruginous Rough-leg. 

Marsh Hawk. 

Red-shouldered Hawk. 

Swainson’s Hawk. 

Broad-winged Hawk. 

Sparrow Hawk. 

Red-tailed Hawk. 

Barn Owl. 

Short-eared Owl. 

Long-eared Owl. 

Barred Owl. 

Screech Owl. 

Snowy Owl. 

Burrowing Owl, Ete. 

The food of these birds consists chief- 
ly of small mammals, reptiles and in- 
sects. The broad-winged hawk shows 
a fondness for the larve of the large 
leaf-eating moths; Swainson’s hawk ex- 
hibits a special taste for grasshoppers; 
the barn owl feeds extensively on the 
cotton rat and the common rat, while 
the burrowing owl has a great liking 
for scorpions. It is a deplorable fact 
that these useful birds are killed at 
every opportunity; and I believe this 
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state of affairs— which comes mainly 
from ignorance, although prejudice and 
lack of discrimination have much to do 
with it—can only be lessened or reme- 
died through proper education and the 
general distribution of good literature. 





337.—THE RED-TAILED HAWK (Buteo 
borealis).— GMEL. 

This bird is also known by the name 
of hen hawk and chicken hawk. He is 
larger than his nearest relative, the red- 
shouldered hawk, and may be readily 
distinguished from it by his larger size 
and reddish-brown tail having a narrow, 
black band near the end and a white 
tip. The red-tailed hawk is usually a 
bird of low, well watered woods, and, 
when searching for food, they will gen- 
erally be found perching low in wooded 
hollows or ravines near running streams. 
The note of this bird is a long-drawn 
wheezy whistle. For nesting sites, they 
usually select trees in heavy timber, but 
occasionally build in isolated trees near 
cultivated fields. The nest is built of 
small sticks and twigs and placed on a 
limb from 30 to 70 feet above the 
ground. The eggs are from 3 to 6, dull 
white, sprinkled or blotched with cinna- 
mon-brown or chocolate. These birds 
are usually found in pairs at all seasons 
of the year, and, like most birds of this 
family, are thought to mate for life. 

The red-tailed is more or less com- 
mon over most of Eastern North Ameri- 
ca and breeds throughout the greater 
part of its range. This species and the 
red-shouldered hawk are often made to 
suffer for the crimes of their cunning 
relative, the sly Accipiter (Cooper’s 
hawk). They are both valuable birds 
and deserving of all protection. The 
food of the red-tailed hawk consists 
principally of small mammals, reptiles 
and insects and small birds; they take 
poultry only when their usual food is 
very scarce. A marked preference is 
shown for small mammals, such as field 
mice, gophers, etc. The percentage (562 
stomachs examined) is 65 to 7 in favor 
of the hawk. 
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360.—SPARROW HAWK (Falco sparverius).— 

LINN. 

This is the smallest and handsomest 
of our birds of prey, and is a common 
species throughout the Eastern United 
States and as far north as Hudson’s 
Bay; it is migratory in the northern part 
of its range. This handsome little 
hawk hunts much after the manner of 
the shrike—watching in silence from 
some exposed but generally isolated 
perch; when game is discovered, he flies 
out, and hovers over it until the right 
moment, then drops suddenly down and 
seizes it in his talons and returns to his 
perch to eat it. 

This species is often confounded with 
the sharp-shinned hawk, which closely 
resembles the sparrow hawk in size and 
form. The sharp-shinned hawk is a 
confirmed chicken thief, and, on account 
of their close similiarity when seen fly- 
ing, the sparrow hawk is often punished 
for the sharp-shinned hawk’s crimes. 
The birds may be distinguished easily 
by noting the color of the back—that 
of the sparrow hawk being reddish- 
brown, more or less barred with black, 
while the back of the sharp-shinned 
hawk is a slaty grey. 

The sparrow hawk nests in a hole in 
a tree, often using an old woodpecker’s 
hole, and lays from 3 to 7 eggs, which 
vary greatly in color, from creamy white 
to brownish red, generally finely marked 
with the shades of the ground color. 
The food of this little hawk consists of 
small mammals, reptiles and insects— 
principally insects, rarely poultry. This 
species is also common in Iowa, Nebras- 
ka, Missouri and Arkansas. 





368.—THE BARRED OWL (Syrnium nebulosum). 

—ForstT. 

This species is the most generally dis- 
tributed and probably the best known of 
all the Bubonidz family. Owls are noc- 
turnal birds of prey, and as a rule feed 
more largely on small mammals—most 
of which are nocturnal—therefore, they 
are of even greater value to the agricul- 


purist than the hawks. With few excep- 
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tions, these birds are strictly woodland 
dwellers, and the barred owl loves to 
live and hunt in the heaviest timber, 
where even the moonlight hardly dares 
to break the gloom. The call of the 
barred owl is a familiar night sound of 
nearly every wooded country, and, as 
Mr. Chapman puts it, “the deep-toned 
questioning voice, the absence of 
‘horns’, and the dark-brown, nearly 
black eyes, combine to make barred 
owls appear among the most human 
of these strangely human birds,” These 
owls are more or less abundant through- 
out Eastern United States to Nova 
Scotia and as far west as Kansas. 

The barred owl nests in hollow trees, 
sometimes in an old hawk’s or crow’s 
nest; eggs, 2 to 4, of a white color. 
Like most of its relatives, the barred 
owl feeds principally on small mammals, 
reptiles and insects; sometimes on game 
birds. They take poultry only when 
severely pressed by hunger. 





373.—THE SCREECH OWL (Megascops asio).— 

LINN. 

This little owl is common and well 
known throughout the greater part of 
its range. An old apple orchard is the 
favorite haunt of the screech owl— 
where in the hollow of some “motherly” 
old tree, he may sleep secure from the 
mobs of small birds, which seem ever 
ready to harass him. This species is 
common from Florida to Canada and as 
far west as the Great Plains. The food 
of the screech owl is similar to that of 
the preceding species, with a preference 
for insects, and, in winter, English spar- 
rows. They nest in hollow trees; eggs, 
4 to 6, of a white color. 





THIRD GraDE.—The Harmful Species. 
Strictly speaking, there are only 3 spec- 
ies which can be classed as injurious or 
harmful — namely, the Goshawk, Coop- 
er’s hawk, and the Sharp-shinned hawk. 





334.—THE GOSHAWK ( Accipiter atricapillus).— 
WILSON. 


This is a handsome and daring bird, 
and is probably the worst poultry thief 
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of the three above named species; but, 
as it is indigenous to Canada and the 
country northward, wintering in the 
United States only in very severe win- 
ters, it can not be said to be injurious in 
the United States. Of 28 stomachs excy 
amined by Doctor Fisher, 9 contained 
poultry or game birds; 2, other birds > ~ 
10, mammals; 3, insects; I, centipede; 
and 8 were empty. 





333 —COOPER’S HAWK (Accipiter cooperi).— 

BONAPARTE. 

This species is common throughout 
the Eastern United States, and is truly a 
“chicken hawk.” Birds seem to be the 
favorite food of this hawk. Doctor 
Fisher states that out of 133 stomachs 
examined, 86 contained poultry, game 
birds and other birds. This species, 
owing to its large size, is able to carry 
off full-grown poultry. It may be dis- 
tinguished from other hawks by its 
rounded tail and white or whitish throat. 





332,—SHARP-SHINNED HAWK ( Accipiter 
velox).— WILSON. 

This hawk is the smallest of the three 
species of harmful hawks. In color it is 
a good counterfeit of the preceding 
species, but in size is no larger than the 
sparrow hawk. It is a swift, fearless 
forager, and is very injurious to small 
birds, and has a special fondness for 
small chickens, but rarely attempts to 
take the larger fowls. Doctor Fisher 
reports that, of 159 stomachs examined, 
105 contained poultry and other birds. 
The sharp-shinned hawk is more or less 
common over the greater part of the 
United States; and, by reason of its 
comparative abundance and extended 
distribution, is probably the most harm- 
ful of them all. 

EaGLes and GyrFALcons should be 
placed in the second grade; but as they 
are seldom met with, save in certain 
thinly settled localities, and even in such 
localities are not common, they can not 
be said to be of any importance agri- 
culturally. 

All rapacious birds are slow breeders, 
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rearing but one brood a year—though, 
if the first “clutch” of eggs be taken or 
destroyed, they will some times lay a 
second. The young grow slowly and 
require a large amount of food for their 
proper development. Their appetites 
are enormous and makes constant for- 
aging on the part of the parents neces- 
sary, and the strain of bringing up the 
family is perhaps ¢wice that of any other 
of our land birds. 

To prevent friction and eruptions 
among the great variegated mass of liv- 
ing matter, Nature must maintain a cer- 
tain balance throughout all her processes ; 
and in the wonderful economy of Nature 
it may be easily seen that birds hola a 
very important place: that they are an 
important weight in keeping the balance 
even, 

I close this work with the sentiment 
which in the past few years has spread 
so rapidly all over our glorious land: 

SPARE OUR LITTLE BROTHERS OF THE 
Arr. 





INSTANCES OF ANIMAL SAGACITY. 





The first of the following instances, 
related by Mr. Isbell of Monte Vista, 
Colorado, concerning two dogs he once 
owned, will prove very interesting food 
for thought to those who assert that our 
steadfast canine friends are “brainy” 
but devoid of minds. I will merely 
repeat the story as it was told to me, 
and without comment or deductions. 

Said Mr. Isbell: “Of the dogs I have 
owned, I have noted some clever ones. 
Remarkable in diplomacy and strategy 
was a handsome setter of some four or 
five years, which had for a kennel-mate 
a pointer puppy. Their kennel was in 
a back yard in the rear of my apart- 
ments, and was deep enough to com- 
fortably house two dogs. In winter the 
rear end, being farther from the cur- 
tained entrance, was naturally the 
warmer, and this the setter claimed for 
himself, as due to his age and longer 
term of residence. Nightly he occu- 
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pied the more preferable position. As 
the days grew short and shorter there 
came a very cold night—cold even for 
Colorado’s mountain-rimmed valleys. 
When I let the dogs out of the house 
I purposely held back the setter, that 
the shorter haired pointer might get 
in ahead and pre-empt the warm corner 
of the kennel, which he was not slow 
in doing. The deep hazel eyes of the 
setter took in the situation at a glance, 
and his mind must have immediately 
evolved a strategic move, for, as soon 
as released, he rushed past the kennel 
to an open gate that led into the alley, 
and began to bark. Naturally, the 
pointer came out to see what all the 
trouble was about—and paid for his 
juvenile curiosity by losing the warmer 
bed. The old setter slipped quietly and 
instantly into the kennel, curled down 
in the darkness of the far end and 
composed himself for dog-dreams.” 
“Dan” is an old inhabitant of Tel- 
luride, Colorado, and is Mr. Betts’ 
delivery horse. He has proven himself 
a marvel of sagacity. After breakfast 
the stable boy removes Dan’s halter, 
and Dan backs out of the stall, goes to 
the trough for his morning’s libation 
and returns to be “hitched up.” When 
the harness is in place he backs under 
the elevated shafts of the delivery 
wagon, waits until the last strap is 
fastened, and then, in response to a 
slap and an “All right, Dan,” marches 
sedately out of the wagon-shed and 
down to the store, quite unattended, and 
backs the wagon up before the door. 
Should the day be stormy, Dan is care- 
ful to so place the wagon that he faces 
towards the barn, and then patiently 
awaits his morning lump of sugar. 
This received, if the storm be of un- 
usual severity, he will take the weight- 
strap in his mouth a foot or so from 
the weight, which he lifts from the 
ground, and starts for the barn. This 
is his invariable procedure at noon and 
6 p. m., unless driven by some one at 
the store, for Dan is a firm believer in 
regularity of meals. Occasionally he 
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becomes hungry before the whistle 
blows and will then raid passing hay 
wagons; but always returns to the curb 
when he has appropriated a mouthful. 
How was this sagacity and sense of 
duty so harmoniously developed? 
Merely by the kindness of his handlers. 
He was brutally broken some two years 
before coming into the hands of Mr. 
Betts, who says he was 
then one of the most un- 
ruly horses he had ever 
met. It required two 
men to handle him and 
he was continually caus- 
ing trouble. Now, Old 
Dan is wise, sedate, or- 
derly, self-dependent and 
resourceful. No one may 
strike him without dan- 
ger of a runaway; no 
one is permitted to stop 
him as he makes his 
solitary trips to and from 
stable and store. Yet, 
he never runs into any- 
thing, never overturns 
the wagon, and never 
fails to appear promptly 
at the store or barn. 
Norman N. SPEAR. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


A FREAK DEER HEAD. 








It is the experience of 
woodsmen and hunters 
that it is not remarkably 
uncommon to find the 
Virginia deer with ir- 
regular and _ ill-matched 
horns. It would be 
strange, indeed, if the 
case was otherwise, 
since the horns are shed and renewed 
annually, and, while in their imma- 
ture stage—the “velvet,” as it is com- 
monly termed—they are very liable to 
be twisted or broken, through accidental 
contact with a tree or bush while the 
animal is fleeing in heedless haste from 
some threatened danger. It is not in- 
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frequent that one horn will be found 
much smaller than its mate, or with the 
points, or even the beam, lopped back- 
ward or down. But a true “freak” head, 
showing such an abnormal horn growth 
as that depicted in the photograph which 
accompanies this article, cannot be ac- 
counted for as the result of an accident. 
Other specimens similar to this have 





A FREAK;:DEER HEAD. 


Owned by A. C. HaskK1LL, Montrose, Colorado. 


been noted (the writer once saw a head 
which resembled it in every way, save 
that the points were still more numerous) 
and it may be that there are photographs 
of some of them extant; but more like- 
ly the one here reproduced merits men- 
tion as unique. It was sent Sports 
AFIELD by A. C. Haskill of Montrose, 
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Colo., who has the head in his posses- 
sion and says that in many years spent 
in deer hunting he has never yet en- 
countered antlers to compare with these. 
It will be noticed that there is apparent- 
ly a clump of horns on either side— 
branching into a multiplicity of knobs 
and points, numbering 34 in all. 





THE ABORIGINES OF THE GALAPAGOS. 





Have you ever heard of the wonder- 
ful turtles of Galapagos?—probably not, 
as they are creatures not commonly 
known. The Galapagos are a group of 
islands lying about 500 miles west of 
South America, and directly under the 
Equator. There are 15 of them in all, 
and from a zoological standpoint they 
are unusually interesting. They are vol- 
canic islands, and on some of them a 
number of craters are still smoking. In 
appearance they are barren and uninvit- 
ing, presenting nothing but masses of 
lava and great fields of black basalt. 
The animal life of these islands is of 
great interest to naturalists—the various 
creatures in many instances being con- 
fined to this barren lava-burdened spot 
—and, what is yet more striking, the 
animals of the various islands of the 
group show specific differences. The 
names of some of the islands are: 
Tower, James, Bindloe’s, Indefatigable, 
Abingdon, Chatham, Hoods, Charles, 
Albemarle, Culpepper, Marlborough, 
Barrington and Wendman. It is thought 
that these desolate islands are compara- 
tively young—that their formation and 
rise above sea-level (which was no 
doubt the result of volcanic disturbance) 
occurred not many ages ago; and yet 
there are several animals on these 
islands that are found nowhere else 
upon the earth—a fact that suggests in- 
teresting possibilities to one making the 
development of life a special study. 

Among the most interesting animals 
to be found on these barren, lava-plated 
islands are the wonderful giant turtles 
(genus Testudo). At one time the tur- 
tles were found in abundance on all the 
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islands of the group; but, so great has 
been the slaughter and traffic in them, 
that now only a few are left and these 
are confined to the larger of the islands. 
Strictly speaking, these animals (as their 
generic name signifies) are /and tortoises, 
and many of them attain a weight of 
several hundred pounds—some being 
so heavy that 6 or 7 men are required 
to lift them. Think of a land tortoise 
being so large and heavy that half-a- 
dozen men can hardly lift him! The 
males are the larger and also possess 
long tails. This latter being a sexual 
characteristic, the males are easily dis- 
tinguished from the females. The neck 
is very long and the head small in pro- 
portion to the body; the shell is large 
and dome-like, and when walking (in old 
males) the top of the back is often 3 feet 
from the ground—giving the creature a 
rather quaint appearance. These ani- 
mals are vegetarians, living upon cactus, 
berries, lichens and various kinds of 
leaves. On some of the islands the 
cacti serve for both food and drink. On 
many of the islands may be found odd- 
looking trails which lead from the lower 
to a higher altitude—often attaining to 
a height of 1,200 feet or more, up the 
rough, sun-scorched mountains. These 
strange paths are the trails of the turtles, 
which in that arid land are obliged to 
crawl to the higher land to obtain water. 
On some of the islands there is no 
water; so that the tortoises must depend 
upon the cacti for their supply. 

These wonderful creatures, in shape 
and habit, are particularly fitted to their 
environment and the desolate country 
they inhabit, and as they crawl slowly 
along over the lava beds, winding in and 
out among the hideous gaping craters, 
present a strange and uncanny appear- 
ance not soon forgotten. Where fresh 
water is plentiful (as it is at certain alti- 
tudes on some of the islands) the tor- 
toises show a great fondness for it, play- 
ing in it in a clumsy fashion and re- 
maining in the vicinity for a number of 
days. At these oases—which are sim- 
ply muddy springs and nothing more— 
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the turtle hunters search for them, and 
usually with good success. When 
travelling at their fastest speed, these 
tortoises cannot move faster than 5 
miles a day, and when a hunter finds 
one or more he has little difficulty in 
effecting a capture. 

On those islands where sand is plenti- 
ful the female digs a hole in the sand, 
after the fashion of sea turtles, and de- 
posits her eggs in it, the heat of the sun 
hatching them; but on the other islands 
where the lava extends in every direc- 
tion, burying everything but the im- 
mortal cacti under its stony blanket, 
the eggs are deposited in the fissures 
among the rocks and lava. The eggs 
are spherical and a little larger than 
hens’ eggs. The males alone seem to 
have a voice, which is heard only in the 
breeding season. It is a loud, resonant 
bellow and may be heard a long dis- 
tance. 

These tortoises form a very important 
article of food, and, consequently, are 
of great value to the natives of the 
islands. Every year hunters go regu- 
larly to the islands from the coast of 
South America and take large numbers 
for the meat and oil. The meat is dried 
similarly to beef and the animals are 
being rapidly killed off. Up to 1870 
one or more whalers were continually in 
port and each would carry away from I 
to 200 tortoises. F. A. Lucas of the 
Smithsonian Institution says that 6,000 
were taken from Charles Island alone. 
Ever since the establishment of Ecua- 
dor’s Penal Colony on Charles Island 
(in 1829), the slaughter of these almost 
helpless; creatures has been carried on 
without thought or mercy; and today, 
on many of the islands, the animals are 
entirely extinct. In 1888 the U.S. Fish 
Commission’s steamer A/datross, with a 
number of scientists aboard, sailed for 
the Galapagos, for the purpose of ob- 
taining a set of the different species; but 
it was already too late. The work of 
extermination had made such savage 
progress that only a small number of 
the reptiles were secured, and no large 
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ones at all, the largest weighing only 40 
pounds—quite a contrast to the large 
individuals of Darwin’s time or the 870- 
pound specimen found on Aldrabra. 

A full-grown tortoise can easily carry 
the weight of three men on its back. 
These wonderful reptiles were probably 
first discovered by Dampier in 1680. 
The islands were named after the turtles 
by the Spaniards, and ever since their 
discovery all navigators have levied on 
these solemn aborigines of the Galapa- 
gos. Counted among the most inter- 
esting of living animals are these re- 
markable creatures of that desolate, sun- 
blistered archipelago. A small “herd” 
of these tortoises are now being cared 
for at our National Zodlogical Gardens 
in Washington; and it is reported that 
a vessel with a number of these animals 
on board lately landed at San Francisco, 
from which port the reptiles were taken 
into the interior, where an effort will be 
made to propagate them. 

Morais RICE, 





THE eyes of owls are immovably 
fixed in their sockets; and so the wise 
look of the owl is but a physiological 
peculiarity. 


<< 


TuE luna moth is the most beautiful 
of the giant silk-worm moths. The 
larva of this beautiful fairy creature is a 
pale bluish-green caterpillar with a pale 
yellow stripe along each side of the 
body and two transverse lines of similar 
color on the back; the head is pearl- 
grey. It feeds on the leaves of various 
forest trees. 








SCIENTISTs in France are now at work 
trying to acclimatize the J/sonandra 
gutta (the gutta-percha tree), indispen-, 
sable in the construction of submarine 
cables. It seems that no other known 
product can replace the gutta-percha 
found in the forests of the Malay Penin- 
sula and in certain districts in Malacca. 
Plantations in these localities are being, 
ruined by the natives, who uproot full- 


grown trees and cut young plants before 
they reach maturity. 





























MY KING OF THE FOREST. 





fi How the good fortune came to me 
may be briefly told—and I think I may 
be justified in calling it such, for the 
number of moose that are killed are but 
few in comparison with the hosts of 
hunters who annually go in search of 
this lordly game. We camped on what 
is known as Moose Lake, in northern 
Minnesota—a region famed for its 
abundance of moose, deer, and other 
game, large and small. Ducks and 
geese were there in vast numbers, par- 
tridges and rabbits were encountered at 
every turn, and occasionally we would 
have a glimpse of a red fox. But the 
object of our hunt was large game — 
deer, or, better still, a moose. We 
spent a very tiresome day searching out 
the best hunting grounds. We roamed 
through the dense swamps, climbing 
wind-falls and wading streams, and 
finally returned to our camp about 5 
o’clock in the afternoon without sight- 
ing anything worthy of a shot. The 
swamps are carpeted about a foot deep 
in moss, which makes the walking very 
difficult. It seems that there are spiral 
springs underneath your feet, which per- 
mits one foot to sink in its depths, while 
your other knee, as you make a step, is 
thrown upward with a force that threat- 


ens damage to your face. Enjoyment 
of such travelling may come with ex- 
perience—and it may not. 

On the second morning at break of 
day we were again abroad, hopeful of 
better success before our return. On 
reaching the grounds we had previously 
selected, I placed the two boys of our 
party on a runway which had evidently 
been travelled by deer within a few 
hours. I then started to drive through 
the swamp, but had not penetrated the 
thicket more than 200 yards before I 
chased up a nice buck. The bushes 
were too thick to permit my getting a 
shot at him; but he went in the direc- 
tion of the boys, and in a few seconds I 
heard three reports from a rifle in quick 
succession. I hurried to join the boys 
finding one of them as pale as a sheet 
and so excited he could hardly speak. 
“O Will!” he gasped; “a big buck just 
went by, and I shot at him three times 
and didn’t even hit him. I’m going 
back to camp and stay there, too. I 
don’t want any more deer hunting!” I 
explained that his failure to kill the deer 
was due to a very natural excitement, 
and we then resumed our hunt—walk- 
ing until the middle of the afternoon 
with no better fortune than on the day 
previous. We then turned homeward, 
and, after walking some 4 miles, came 
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upon a little ridge at the edge of the 
swamp. It looked to be a likely place 
to find game, and so I directed the boys 
to follow along the trail, while I would 
follow the ridge and see if I could start 
a deer. In a little ways I came upon 
the track of a moose, which I followed, 
as it was leading toward camp. Pres- 
ently, as I ascended a little hill, I caught 
sight of a large bull moose which evi- 


dead; then went up to him, exultant at 
my unexpected success. The King of 
the Northern Forests lay at my feet. 
The bullet had entered just back of his 
left ear, causing instant death. My first 
thought was to call the boys. The 
camp was not more than 1% miles 
away, but I had gone hardly a half-mile 
through the swamp in that direction 
when I overtook them. “Boys,” I 











MY KING OF THE NORTHERN FOREST. 


From a Sketch by the Author. 





dently had not heard me coming 
through the tall grass of the burnt 
woods. We were travelling the same 
course and he was busily grazing. I 
drew bead on him without an instant’s 
hesitation, and when the rifle spoke he 
gave one plunge upward and forward 
and went down in a heap. I waited a 
moment to be sure that he was really 


shouted, “I’ve got a nice moose.” They 
were incredulous at first, but I showed 
them my bloodstained hunting knife and 
they then wanted to go back at once 
and bring him to camp. I shall never 
forget how they stood over that mon- 
ster, gazing at him in amazement as 
though they doubted their own eyes. 
Never, in all my cruises through the 
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woods, have I seen such antlers as that 


gallant fellow wore. They measured 4 
feet 8 inches from tip to tip and were 
as perfect in outline as though modeled 
by a sculptor. I have had tempting 
offers for the head since it was mounted, 
but money could not buy it. It is a 
prized memento of my most enjoyable 
trip to the northern forests. 
Duluth, Minn. W. F. Kouacen. 





WINTER SPORT IN ARKANSAS. 





Having spent the last five months in 
the mountains of Northwest Arkansas, 
I naturally felt a desire, on returning 
home, to spend a day or two in exploring 
my favorite hunting grounds near Alma. 
On the second morning there was a 
warm wind blowing from the south, 
promising an ideal day for ducks, and I 
made ready to visit a lake some 5 miles 
to the southward. The scenes along the 
roadside were very pleasing to the eye 
—fields white with cotton, and alive with 
hundreds of darkey laborers chattering 
and singing in their excess of happiness, 
while long strings of wagons were con- 
veying the great Southern staple to the 
gins or to market. 

Passing through a strip of woods, I 
found a quail covey and succeeded in 
bagging 3 of its members, and a little 
farther on killed a fine fox squirrel, 
which was all the game found before 
reaching the lake. I was in time to par- 
take of an excellent dinner at the home 
of my friend, John F. King, nearby; then 
I unlocked my boat, paddled to a bend 
in the lake and there awaited the com- 
ing of the ducks. Presently a bunch of 
blue-wing teal passed and I gave them 
both barrels, killing only one. Directly 
afterward I missed 2 mallards; then 
killed a wood duck and—a few minutes 
later—a lone goose. A long period of 
waiting followed this shot. The sky 
grew dark with clouds, the wind began 
blowing in fitful gusts, and presently the 
ducks commenced coming in droves. 
During the next two hours I had all the 
shooting I wanted, and, upon gathering 


up my game at the coming of night, the 
total count was 18, including the goose. 
It may well be supposed that I went 
home satisfied with my day’s sport. As 
I write this I am informed that the lake 
is now frozen over and the ducks all 
congregated in the river and creeks 
where there is open running water. 
Such conditions are rarely met with 
here, but the last few days have been in- 
tensely cold—so bitterly cold in fact, 
that no one cares to brave exposure for 
the sake of sport. Even the writer, who 
is locally know as a hunting and fishing 
“crank,” shares in the general hesitancy 
and dread. , J. E. Lonpon. 
Alma, Arkansas. 





A DAY AMONG THE QUAIL. 





“Say! I’ve just received a letter from 
our old friend Hopper, out at Cedar, say- 
ing that there are lots of quail around 
his place. What do you say to our 
playing sick for a couple of days and 
running out there?” Thus queried my 
chum, Horton, who is ever ready for a 
good day’s sport in the field. Visions 
and memories flashed through my brain: 
of eager dogs ranging over meadows 
and through thickets; of former trips 
where the brown coveys await the 
gunner in briar patch and stubble. Of 
course, I agreed to go and the promise 
was not forgotten. At the station I met 
Horton accompanied by his young 
pointer. Spot was as yet only yard- 
broken and we were anxious to see how 
he would work on quail. We reached 
Cedar late in the afternoon and decided 
to wait until the next day before paying 
our respects to Bob White; but were out 
bright and early in the morning. The 
wind was blowing and the grass was 
wet, and every condition favored the dog 
in bird-finding. Hopper had located 


some coveys about a mile from the 
house, but Spot was out in quest of 
others by the time we were fairly 
started. After ranging back and forth 
for a little while he wheeled around and 
came to as pretty a point as one could 
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wish to see. Then he moved up a little 
and pointed again. As I watched, there 
came a whirr of wings and away went a 
fine covey. I fired twice and expected 
to pick up two nice birds, but discovered 
I had scored two. clean misses. 

The birds settled in a thicket near the 
farther side of the field, scattering nice- 
ly. The dog seemed a little wild from 
the unusual excitement, and, in crossing 
over to them, flushed a bird which fell 
at the report of Horton’s gun. Reach- 
ing the thicket, Spot was sent beyond 
the fence, that the wind might be in his 


as one. For fully two hours we fol- 
lowed the covey back and forth through 
the thicket without a successful shot. 
However, this did not detract from the 
pleasure of the hunt, as it was sport 
rather than birds we were after. Other 
coveys were found, and when we 
“counted up,” at about 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon, we discovered we had just an 
even dozen of the brown beauties. 
Quite enough, Horton said, for one day’s 
hunt. So we turned our weary foot- 
steps homeward, considering our time 
not illy spent; for health is the sports- 











‘* Spot got the wind of them and pointed.’’ 


rr From a Drawing by the Author. 





favor. I expected him to flush every 
bird in the covey; but he got the wind 
of them and pointed. O for a camera! 
What a picture! Horton was ready for 
them when they rose and scored as 
pretty a double as I ever saw. I missed 
again. We had scarcely reloaded when 
a single jumped up and flew directly to- 
ward us. I fired as he swerved to pass, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing him 
come down—a clean kill; but was sur- 
prised to hear Horton exclaim, “That’s 
the time I got him!”’ We had fired sim- 
ultaneously—the two shots ringing out 


man’s guerdon, and restful sleep and 
pleasant recollections. R.D. Hanpy., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, 





AN IDAHO BEAR HUNT. 





In the fall of 1900 the scarcity of 
berries in the mountains drove the bear 
down into the hills and valleys, where a 
great many were killed. The papers 
were full of bear stories, and every man 
that came in from the hills had a story 
to tell of some adventure with Bruin. 

So, on the 15th of October, being un- 
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able to stand the pressure any longer, 
three young Nimrods—namely, Steven- 
son, Hiltz and myself—trigged up an outfit 
and “hit” the trail for the Middle Forks 
of the Fayette Country, where Bruin 
grows the largest and fiercest. Jack’s 
arsenal consisted of a .30—-30 Winches- 
ter and a penknife; Steve and I each 
had a Savage .303 and Bowie knives. I 
also carried a Colt’s .44 six-shooter. 
We felt confident that we could tackle 
anything, and decided that nothing less 
than a bald-face or a grizzly were worthy 
of our steel. 

Well, that night found us 20 miles 
from ‘God’s country,” hung up on 
Freeze-out Hill with a balky horse. Af- 
ter a good dry supper (water was 10 
miles away, of course) of bacon and 
beans, washed down with a little “ snake 
medicine,” we decided on telling bear 
stories, to see who would make a night 
ride for another horse. As I am a poor 
story teller, and was never known to 
tell a lie, it fell to my lot. Securing an- 
other horse at home, the next day I 
again started. It was late in the after- 
noon when I reached Freeze-out, and, 
with the anticipation of a good supper 
only 2 miles farther on, I took the hill 
on the jump. But my anticipations 
were not realized, as outfit and all had 
vanished. Supposing that some one 
had given them a lift over the hill, I 
kept on. Ireton’s Ranch lay 10 miles 
below on the Payette River—a favorite 
stopping place. It was 11 o'clock when 
I rode up to the ranch, where I found 
the boys snug in bed, camped among a 
dozen other outfits—ours the only 
“bear outfit,” however. After a good 
supper I joined them, and was soon 
dreaming of the largest bald-face in the 
hills. Just as I had pumped my last 
bullet into him, and had picked out a 
good tree, I was awakened by the boys, 
who were hurriedly shoving cartridges 
into their guns. Several dogs were 


making the night hideous, and two or 
three badly scared teamsters, without 
hats, pants or coats, were keeping time 
to the music on a load of lumber where 
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they had climbed for safety. They were 
yelling for “them bear hunters” at the 
top of their voices. A huge mass that 
we could just dimly see some 30 yards 
away, and was slowly moving about, 
was the cause of all this uproar. I soon 
had my Savage in working order, and, 
with much good advice from our friends 
on the wagon, we cautiously advanced 
on the great bulk that loomed up in the 
darkness like a mountain. When with- 
in a nice, safe distance from His Bear- 
ship (who didn’t seem to be in a hurry 
to leave), we pulled up and fired. I will 
never forget the tune those bullets sang 
on that frosty air. With a horrible 
gurgling groan the monsterestruggled a 
pace forward and fell. The teamsters 
hurriedly procured a light, while we 
stood on guard with ready rifles, pre- 
pared to shoot again if occasion re- 
quired. But he lay there without mo- 
tion—a great, quivering, groaning sow, 
from Ireton’s swine herd, pierced by two 
vengeful bullets. A merciful shot ended 
her sufferings, but her courageous slay- 
ers are still paying—in drinks and cigars 
—the price of their error. 
Nampa, Idaho. Joun W. McGEE. 





SHOOTING IN NORTH DAKOTA. 





While at Towner, North Dakota, on a 
business trip, a short time since, I heard 
of a pond not far away where there were 
an abundance of mallards, as yet undis- 
turbed by hunters. Such information 
has always a great interest for me, and I 
make it a rule to carry my hunting out- 
fit when leaving home, so that I may be 


_ in readiness to take advantage of every 


opportunity for sport. I had very little 
trouble in inducing my friend Mr. 
Thompson (who knew the location to be 
visited), and a Mr. Suke, to agree to ac- 
company me. In order to keep within 
the limits of our new North Dakota 
game law, and at the same time secure 
as much shooting as our souls craved, it 
was necessary to lose a portion of at 
least three days, but a more satisfactory 
hunt and a more beautiful bag of mal- 
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lards never fell to my lot. I have been 
with parties which bagged a greater 
number of birds, but never before had 
an opportunity to shoot nothing but 
mallards, and, frequently, of selecting 
the drakes. And beauties they were, 
weighing from 3 to 334 pounds each. 
Our outing had its disagreeable feat- 
ures; but I will say nothing of the 
buggy breaking down, or of being stuck 
in the mud 14 miles from home. I 
doubt my ability to do justice to these 
incidents, for, if my memory is correct— 
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tired as we were, we would not have 
gone a mile farther to secure berths in a 
palace sleeping car. 

You know all about the charm of 
duck shooting—how the hunter will 
hang around the slough until it is pitch 
dark, shooting at passing streaks, or even 
at the whistle of a wing. We were no 
exceptions to the general rule; and 
though we lost our road and got stuck 
in the mud, we had our fill of sport that 
would make any sportsman’s heart thrill 
with delight. In the accompanying 











THEY WERE ALL MALLARDS. 
Compliments of C. A. Hate, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 





and it seems very vivid just now—we 
were compelled to crawl out of comfort- 
able overcoats and into hip boots, hitch 
the horses to the end of the tongue, and 
then get a strong, healthy ‘lift on the 
hind wheels and all push, pull and lift 
together. After extricating our vehicle 
we had to walk about 2 miles through 
the mud, eventually reaching a sod 
house, whose owners gave us permission 
to put our horses in the barn and made 
room for our own lodging on the floor, 
as they possessed but one bed. And, 


photograph, the writer is shown at the 
left of the display of game, which repre- 
sents our joint bag during the three 
days which we devoted to the trip. For 
a great share of our success due credit 
should be given to our Chesapeake re- 
trievers, Queen and Dick, as they gath- 
ered in many a bird which fell in the 
grass-grown shallows and would have 
been lost to us without their efficient 
and ever-willing aid. 
CLARENCE A. HALE. 
Grand Forks; N. D. 








of mind.”—WASHINGTON IRVING. 


“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 
, 











The Government Fish Hatchery, near 
Leadville, Colorado, occupies a reserva- 
tion of 2,000 acres, and stands at an ele- 
vation of 9,300 feet above sea-level. 
The wooded slope of Mount Massive 
furnishes an imposing background. To 
the right sweeps the Arkansas River, its 
banks clothed in willows, which, as au- 
tumn advances, flush to every shade of 
red. Six miles away, on the slope of a 
hillside, lies Leadville, its position indi- 
cated by the smoke belched from its 
numerous stacks. Leaving the city by 

the Boulevard, which winds through the 
- lower grounds of the hatchery, the hill- 
side rises abruptly, relapsing at intervals 
into terraces of wonderful beauty; then 
as suddenly leaping up toward the great 
mountain in the background. And 
presently a sudden break in the trees re- 
veals the lakes—three in number. 
Evergreen Lakes constitute one of those 
surprises so numerous in the Rocky 
Mountains. The upper lake (which is 
the deepest of the group) has an eleva- 
tion of 500 feet above the other two. 
With this lake as the apex, we may look 
down upon the outline of an isosceles 
triangle. In the angles at its base ap- 
pear what are known respectively as the 
Middle and Lower Lakes, occupying 


separate terraces, the elevation of the 
middle lake being somewhat greater 
than that of the lower. Each is en- 
closed by a dense wall of pine trees, 
with an occasional opening that reveals 
a glimmer of water from one of the 
other lakes. To get a simultaneous 
view of the three, the observer must see 
them from the elevated region of the 
Upper Lake. On one side of this rises 
a rocky eminence whose summit is 
marked by the charred ruins of a hotel 
—a famous resort 10 or I5 years ago. 
Two flights of wooden stairs; largely 
decayed by age, lead to the road below. 
That the site was an ideal one for a re- 
sort, is fully evidenced by one glance 
over the surrounding country. We look 
across the waters of the upper lake and 
catch the gleam of flying spray—a 
small waterfall, pouring with a low rum- 
ble into the head of the lake and form- 
ing the main feeder of the group. In 
its midst stand the ruins of a water- 
wheel. A pleasure boat lies dilapidated 
upon the bank. A boat-house stands 
nearby. The upper lake measures from 
8 to 10 acres in extent and provides a 
home for 25,000 fish, while the middle 
lake contains about 30,000 and the 
lower lake 10,000. These fish are kept 
for reproductive purposes alone, the 
eggs being collected and cared for in 
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the hatchery building. 
lower lakes are devoted exclusively to 
brook trout, while the middle lake has a 
large percentage of the rainbow variety. 
Across the upper expanse of the middle 
lake appears another relic of the hotel 
people, from whom the Government pur- 
chased this land. A rustic bridge, con- 
structed of small trees, extends to a tiny 
island. Its summit is crowned by a 
conical tower, where one may stand and 
watch the ceaseless pantomime of a 
myriad of fishes. 

As we descend to the lower grounds, 
we are confronted by a 
handsome edifice of 
Colorado sandstone. 
This constitutes one 
of the twenty-five sta- 
tions or hatcheries which 
are located throughout 
the United States, and 
is devoted to the im- 
portant task of maintain- 
ing in the inland lakes 
and streams the supply 
of brook trout, rainbow 
trout, black bass, crappie 
and other fish. Over- 
head flies the Stars and 
Stripes. A few rods dis- 
tant stands the residence 
of the superintendent— 
a handsome frame struc- 
ture with wide verandas. 

A gravelled driveway 
sweeps past it and winds 
through the lower grounds, which present 
the appearance of a well-kept park. As 
we approach the hatchery, there is gradu- 
ally borne to us a noise of water, which 
increases to a roar as we enter the build- 
ing. One one side of the main hallway 
is the office of the superintendent, Mr. 
E. A. Tulian, who has held this position 
for the past six years. Beyond we come 
to a long arched chamber. The floor is 
paved and the apartment completely 
filled with wooden troughs, into which 
there is a ceaseless fall of water from a 
long line of glittering faucets. Two 
sets of pipes are employed. The larger 
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convey water from Rock Creek which 
rises on Mount Massive. The smaller 
set carry spring water, the temperature 
of which never varies from 43°. Creek 
water, on the contrary, undergoes con- 
siderable variation in temperature. Its 
use is due to the fact that there is not a 
sufficient supply of spring water to meet 
the needs of the hatchery. Even a 
small amount, however, renders it an im- 
portant agent in regulating the tempera- 
ture of the whole. The troughs, 80 in 
number, stand about 4 feet above the 
ground and are arranged in pairs, back 
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to back. Between each pair intervenes 
a space where the employés walk up 
and down on their various errands of 
duty. In the dim light of the interior, 
one would scarcely guess the contents 
of the troughs, but a closer inspection 
reveals millions of tiny inhabitants, an 
inch or less in length, darting to and fro 
with restless energy. They are of dif- 
ferent ages, varying from a few weeks to 
several months, and are seldom retained 
in the hatchery for a longer period than 
six months. 

The spawning season in Colorado be- 
gins early in May and continues until 
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July. The eggs are at first of a rich 
cream color, but change to a pink or 
flesh color before hatching. They are 
incubated on trays placed in water in the 
troughs, in the upper ends of which are 
screens made of perforated tin. These 
are so constructed that they can be 
slipped forward or raised up in feeding 
the fry or cleaning the troughs. The 
water, falling on a small wooden block 
in the centre of the screen, is thoroughly 
aerated before entering the trough, and 
its force, which might otherwise destroy 
the young fish, is broken. The troughs 
might contain as full capacity about 
100,000 eggs. The fish when hatched 
fall directly into them from the egg- 
bearing trays. After the eggs are 
placed in the trays the only attention 
necessary until hatching begins is to 
keep them clean. The dead eggs 
(which may be known by their turning 
white) must be picked out at least once 
aday. After the eye spots can be 
plainly seen it is well to run a feather 
through the eggs for the purpose of 
changing their position on the trays to 
disclose any foreign matter or dead eggs 
that may be hidden underneath. Great 
care must be given at this time as even 
the passing of a feather may cause 
heavy loss. The time of hatching de- 
pends on the temperature of the water. 
From 42 to 45 days may be required in 
water of 50°. A thin layer of coarse 
white sand on the bottoms of the 
troughs keeps the fish in a healthy con- 
dition. When they first begin to feed, 
each trough should not contain more 
than from 12,000 to 15,000 fish. This 
number is gradually diminished until 
not more than 3,000 or 4,000 fish of 
1¥% inches length occupy a trough. In 
feeding, beef or sheep liver ground to a 
pulp is ordinarily used. Eggs are some- 
times substituted, but form a more ex- 
pensive diet. The liver when dropped 
is mixed with water and given by dip- 
ping a feather into the mixture and 
gently skimming it over the surface of 
the water. When the fish acquire a 
length of from 14% to 1% inches they 
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take the food that settles on the bottom 
of the trough. It can then be given by 
hand. They are fed at first from 5 to 6 
times a day, but this frequency is gradu- 
ally diminished. 

In addition to the hatchery’s indi- 
vidual spawning grounds, eggs are col- 
lected from a number of the lakes and 
ponds of Colorado. Among the waters 
used for this purpose are Uneva, Grand, 
Wellington, Decker, Ridgway and other 
lakes. In the spring the fry are dis- 
tributed in public waters and supplied to 
applicants in Colorado and Utah. A 
part are distributed to the owners of 
lakes and others are held over for fall 
distribution. Among the ‘most impor- 
tant varieties of the hatchery at Lead- 
ville are the brook, rainbow, and black- 
spotted trout. A few Loch Leven trout 
are also reared, but their culture is not 
as important as formerly. Since its 
establishment in 188y, the hatchery has 
steadily advanced to a prominent place 
among similar institutions of the coun- 
try. The following statistics will give a 
clearer appreciation of its growing im- 
portance. In 1890, the records show a 
total collection of 568,000 eggs; while 
in 1900 it had reached the unprece- 
dented total of 7,010,000. In 1898, 
the total collection of brook-trout eggs 
alone amounted to 3,100,000. In 1899, 
this number had advanced to 3,656,800, 
and in 1900 to 4,750,000. A propor- 
tionate increase is noticeable among the 
other varieties. In 1898, 158,000 eggs 
of the black-spotted trout were collected. 
In 1900, the total collection from the 
same variety amounted to 2,100,000. It 
is safe to say that twice the number of 
eggs have been collected at the Lead- 
ville hatchery during the past three 
years than at any other hatchery of its 
kind belonging to the U. S. Fish Com- 
mission. Indeed, it is doubtful whether 
any other exclusive trout station in the 
world has handled so large a number, or 
can approximate the record of this hatch- 
ery during the past decade. 

VIRGINIA McMECHEN. 

Leadville, Colorado. 
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FISHING FOR TARPON. 

A popular resort for our anglers who 
favor salt-water fishing is Morgan’s 
Point, which lies some 23 miles east of 
Houston, and is formed by the Morgan 
ship channel connecting San Jacinto and 
Galveston Bays. The channel is about 
25 feet deep and is frequented by tarpon 
in great numbers, following with the tide 
the countless thousands of mullet, upon 
which they chiefly feed. There are also 
red fish, flounder, trout and other species 
known to fishermen, which furnish good 
sport the year round. In some future 
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Hastily jointing our rods, we baited 
with live mullet and began casting. 
Then we loosed our boat from its moor- 
ings and made ready for the fight. In 
a few moments I had a good strike, but 
lost the fish on his second leap. I then 
cast up-stream, watching my float pass 
the boat with the tide, which was com- 
ing in strong. Tarpon were now strik- 
ing, and near our boat some fine ones 
left the water, glistening in the early sun 
like polished silver. As a school of 
mullet passed near my hook, the reel 
whirred suddenly, and I felt the strain 
of a heavy strike. I gave him the butt 
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article I will tell of the shooting to be 
found in this locality, particularly during 
the months of November, December 
and January, when the waterfowl are 
down from the North and the lagoons 
and inlets swarm with canvasbacks and 
red-heads. 

On the night of August 6 last, F. C. 
Robertson, J. C. Locke and myself left 
here for Morgan’s Point, in quest of the 
season’s first silver king. Fred, our 
boatman, took us out through the chan- 
nel and we anchored near the west side, 
where we soon saw signs of tarpon. 


good and hard and then watched for his 
first leap, which came quick and savage. 
He left the water with a vicious shake 
very near my end of the boat, reeling 
out the line at a fearful gait. Putting on 
the brake, I forced him to leave the 
water again; after which he started up- 
stream, taking some 200 feet of line and 
showing an inclination to use it all. 
Under restraint he made his third leap 
about 300 feet from the boat and I 
thought for a moment I had lost him, as 
there was no strain on the line. I be- 
gan reeling in speedily and it was well 
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that I did, for I soon saw he intended 


‘going to deep water, passing within 15 


feet of our boat. We turned as he 
passed, and I took some energy out of 
him by forcing him to a fourth leap. 
We now knew he was well hooked. I 
had some 600 feet of No. 24 Cuttyhunk 
at my disposal, but the steel rod was at 
times under a heavy strain and chances 
of a final capture looked slim. His 
leaps did not cease nor his spirit nor 
strength flag. Following him to the 
deep water of the bay, I forced him, 
time and again, above the surface and 
then began taking in line. There 
seemed promise of an easy victory, as 
he came in so readily, swimming with 
his dorsal fin clear out of the water and 
his tail guiding him straight to the boat. 
I told the boys to admire his size and 
beauty as I brought him within 10 feet 
of my seat in the stern. We had a 
fleeting glance of him as I gently raised 
his head; then he grew impatient of re- 
straint and started again for the friendly 
depths. Presently he left the water 
again for the 11th time and essayed 
what seemed his most magnificent dash 
for freedom. But the hook held and I 
gradually turned him toward the shal- 
low waters of the beach. We held a 
short, taut line on our captive and car- 
ried him safely to the vicinity of the 
boat-houses, where quite a crowd of in- 
terested spectators had assembled. 
Three ladies and a gentleman followed 
as I stepped overboard in water 2 feet 
deep, and kept close behind the cap- 
tured king as I led him slowly to the 
point where our tarpon are usually 
beached. He was a beauty, 5 feet 7 
inches in length, weighing 102 pounds, 
and I felt well repaid for the fight of 22 
minutes that he had given me. 
Returning to the feeding grounds, we 
had a number of good strikes, and pres- 
ently Mr. Robertson hooked a big fellow 
which took us over practically the same 
course as the first and continually kept 
us guessing whether he was fast or freed 
from the line. Towards the last he 
fought savagely, but careful work began 
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to tell on his strength, his dashes were 
shorter and his leaps less frequent. He 
was landed in 20 minutes from the 
strike, and was but an inch shorter and 
2 pounds lighter than the tarpon I had 
taken. Locke afterwards “hung” a very 
nice fish, but unfortunately lost him. At 
his 13th leap, in water not over 2 feet 
deep, the leader parted and the tarpon 
went free. C. L. Brerine. 
Hlouston, Texas. 





THE LANGUAGE OF BUBBLES. 





It was characteristic of the late Fred 
Mather that any fact in nature learned, 
however small, was never allowed to es- 
cape his memory. Thus we find him, 
in “My Angling Friends,” writing of the 
tiny ebulitions arising from the soft mud 
of a Louisiana stream, upon which he 
first witnessed the sport of shooting fish 
with the bow and arrow: 

“The water was not very clear, and 
while I could see straight down in the 
shade of the boat, one could not see far 
in the water at an angle, and it was in- 
teresting to hear my companion dis- 
course on the character of bubbles. 
The surface was dotted with those little 
bubbles that come from gasses in the 
mud or from insect life which seems to 
simmer on the surface, but he was 
watching large ones and commenting on 
them. 

“‘See that string of small bubbles 
slowly moving toward us?’ he asked. 
‘Well, that’s a turtle working in the 
mud, and the air comes out of the mud 
and the bubbles seem to hang on long 
before bursting; but here to the left are 
brighter bubbles that come up swift and 
in patches, and they break at once. 
There’s fish feeding there, but unless 
they leave the bottom we can’t see 
them.’ 

“TI watched him kill several fish, and 
his marksmanship at varying distances 
and degrees of refraction was excellent. 
He wished me to try it, and I did; but 
my admiratlon for his skill increased 
with every shot I made.” 





























TRAPPERS AND TRAPPING. 





SECOND PAPER. 


There is little use attempting to trap 
wild animals until you have learned 
something of their ways, and this is 
a branch of education that one cannot 
easily acquire from books. Neither can 
an experienced trapper give you a 
thorough understanding of the subject. 
Get out and observe for yourself, and 
remain contentedly in the A B C class 
until rightfully entitled to promotion. 

The favorite haunts of nearly all small 
fur-bearing animals are the low grounds 
around lakes and ponds and along water 
courses. There are two reasons why 
they prefer such localities, and the most 
important is that they are fond of fish, 
frogs, mussels and other forms of life 
found in or near the water, and feed 
upon them to a greater or lesser extent 
throughout the year. Again, the trees 
are larger and the undergrowth thicker 
on low, damp ground, and the chances 
to find a secure hiding place infinitely 
better. And, as the country around 
about is brought into cultivation, these 
thickets are the last places cleared. 
Even in the older States it is common 
to find a fringe of bushes along the 
rivers and brooks, and bordering the 
ponds; not very wide, to be sure, but 
still offering safe harborage for untold 
hundreds of ’coons, minks and skunks. 
And it is in such places as these that 
the youthful trapper may expect to find 
traces of the animals of which he is in 
quest. 

It will naturally occur to any one 


that the most favorable point for finding 
“sign” will be at or near the water’s 
edge, for there the ground is softest and 
the footprints of passing foragers most 
plainly defined. Note where they are 
most plentiful and freshest, for even a 
mink has his favorite hunting and fish- 
ing grounds, and where he has once 
found material for a feast he will likely 
return again. They are very fond of 
investigating the neighborhood of logs 
or piles of driftwood lying half on the 
shore and half in the water, for such 
obstacles to travel not only cause troops 
of frogs and schools of small fish to 
congregate nearby, but they also catch 
and hold many tid-bits that are floating 
down with the current, such as dead fish 
or birds, or, perchance, some large moth 
or beetle that has fallen into the stream 
above. Nearly all the smaller quadru- 
peds are, to a certain extent, insectivo- 
rous. Squirrels will divest dead trees 
of their bark for the grubs that burrow 
beneath. Cats, and even dogs, will 
catch and eat butterflies, grasshoppers 
and some of the larger “bugs”— if 
one may use a word which the majority 
of boys apply indiscriminately to every 
crawling creature blessed with more 
than four legs. The ’coon is particu- 
larly zealous in the exploration of de- 
cayed legs and stumps for the lower 
forms of life they may harbor; his 
most notorious rival in this line of in- 
dustry being his own first cousin, the 
bear. 

It will be advisable for young trap- 
pers to bear in mind that many places 
otherwise favorable for their new pur- 
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suit will be barred to them by the pres- 
ence of domestic animals, which will 
likely show a strange perversity in the 
matter of going where they really have 
no business to be. It is discouraging 
to set a trap for a mink and have it 
carried off by some squealing, sorely 
frightened hog; disquieting, to say the 
least, to find a tame goose or a half- 
grown lamb held between iron jaws, 
intended to restrain the struggles of a 
snarling wild cat. As you grow older 
in the business you will learn how to 

















IRVIE SHOWS US HOW. 


Amateur photo by James Parker, Atkinson, Illinois. 





place and protect a trap, that hogs or 
geese may not be endangered by its 
presence; but the rabbit-hunting dog 
and night-prowling house-cat will still 
continue to make you trouble, if your 
trapping grounds are within a mile or 
so of a farmhouse. One of the most 
difficult problems I was ever forced to 
solve was how to release a savage dog 
from a No. 1% Newhouse steel trap. 
He was a big fellow, and I was young 
and “full fearsome.” By rights, he 
deserved death for his idiocy, since he 
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had only reached the trap by tearing 
down the carefully built wall of 
“chunks” which surrounded it. But I 
was sorry for the old fellow and very, 
very much afraid that I would be scold- 
ed for my own share in his misfortune. 
After much vain coaxing and a great 
attempt at intimidation— which was 
equally vain—I finally made a noose 
of my game-bag sling, tied it to a 
grapevine, and slipped it over his head. 
Then I took a turn of the grapevine 
around a sapling, drew it taut—at the 
imminent risk of choking my captive— 
and fastened it hard and secure. The 
rest of the job was comparatively easy. 

Set your traps where there is a fair 
chance of catching the animal you want, 
and where you have a reasonable cer- 
tainty that nothing else will trouble it. 
Set no more traps than you can attend 
to regularly every morning — for hu- 
mane reasons if for none other. I would 
dislike to think that any of my pupils 
had allowed even a wood rat to know 
the pain of a pinched paw for a longer 
time than was strictly necessary. Care- 
lessness is not commendable, even 
though it injures only one’s self; but 
there are many cases in which it is but 
little less than a crime. 

Bald Knob, Ark. 
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THE BOY WHO KNEW HOW. 


S. D. BARNES. 








Last spring, when we were on the 
point of starting on our annual duck- 
hunting trip to Green River flats, Irvin 
Crosby, a nephew of one of our party, 
asked permission to accompany us. His 
request was granted, though rather un- 
der protest, as none of us thought him 
much of a hunter, and he showed up on 
the appointed day with a box of grub, a 
bulky sack, and an old, rusty Winches- 
ter pump-gun. We smiled and winked 
at each other, and, when we got a 
chance to talk, agreed that Crosby had 
remarkably small prospects of success 
when it came to matching scores with a 
gang of seasoned duck shooters. 

We set up our tent and got everything 


























in shape; then, as a few ducks could be 
seen flying, our guns, ammunition and 
decoys were unpacked, and we set out 
to see what we could accomplish. Just 
across the creek from our tent extended 
acorn field of 600 to 700 acres, which 
was to be our shooting grounds. It 
was dotted here and there with ponds 
of various sizes, such as ducks best love 
to frequent. Irvie—as we called him— 
had been as busy as the best of us in 
the work of establishing camp. When 
every thing was in order, he went to his 
sack and commenced pulling out what 
we at first supposed was some hay; but 
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good wing shot, for the birds began to 
drop around him, singly, in pairs, and oc- 
casionally in triplets; and when our week 
was up Irvie had more ducks to his 
credit than any of us. Even our expert, 
G. W. Farnam, was left far behind. And 
now we have all bought grass suits and 
are anticipating rare sport next spring. 
Atkinson, Ills. JAMES PARKER. 





A LUCKY BOY. 
In a recent letter, Arthur J. Smith ot 
Vancouver, B. C., one of our younger 
brethren of the craft, voices his good 











OUR CAMP ON GREEN RIVER FLATS. 


Amateur photo by JAmMes Parker, Atkinson, Illinois. 





it proved to be an old grass coat, and, 
when he put it on, we began to see that 
it resembled in color the weeds and 
cornstalks in the field beyond the creek. 
Our smiles faded as we saw him merge, 
as it were, into that wide tangle of 
brownish grey, and one of our boys 
said, ‘‘When he squats down he will 
look just like an old tumble- weed.” 
Irvie carried with him neither decoys 
nor duck-call, but just walked out into 
the corn field and sat down, and, from 
the very first minute to the last, the 
ducks took particular pains to fly his 
way.. We soon found that he was a 





opinion of the smali-bore gun as follows: 
“TI am the happy possessor of a beauti- 
ful little 16-gauge shotgun, which was 
presented to me by my grandfather, and 
with which my father has killed 16 mal- 
lards without a miss. I have been on 
quite a number of hunting and camp- 
ing trips, and in a future letter will en- 
deavor to describe some of the most en- 
joyable of them.” 


anil 





WE are always glad to hear how our 
young readers — boys or girls — are 
pleased with the articles and illustra- 
tions in this department. 
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The Dog is the only animal that is capable o) disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 





the human being as his anion and foll 
ural desire to be useful to him. 


him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 








AN INTELLIGENT HOUND. 





During the past summer I was privi- 
leged to observe what might be termed 
an undeniably clear case of reasoning on 
the part of a foxhound, and relate the 
incident here for the benefit of those 
who hold that the “smart doings’’ of 
our canine friends must be attributed to 
their instinct alone. 

One sultry night in August my friend 
Brown and myself took our pack of 11 
dogs to the farm of John Miller, near 
the town of Winslow, Ark., and soon 
struck a hot trail in his orchard. The 
fox led away to the southward over 
some very rough ground, and the pack 
was soon beyond our hearing. We did 
not follow, as Brown, who had frequent- 
ly hunted in the vicinity, assured me 
that the fox would run in a circle and 
return to drink at a spring back of the 
orchard. In this he was correct. With- 
in a half hour the sound of the chase 
was again heard, and we sat quietly by 
the spring, waiting for the fox to appear. 
He shortly bounded into view, dropped 
at the spring’s edge and greedily lapped 
the refreshing draught; then, when the 
pack was almost on him, leaped over 
the fence and vanished in the weeds and 
undergrowth of the orchard. Through 


the adjacent cornfield and woods lot the 
pack swept like a storm on his trail, 
only a few of them pausing for a drink 
at the spring. It was a lovely night— 
the moon shining brightly—and a 
warmer, better race was never run in 
my sight or hearing. And now I come 
to the remarkable feature of the hunt. 
The fox circled frequently, and, every 
time he drew near the spring, the leader 
of the pack—a large red hound—came 
bounding into the opening at full speed, 
and would stand eagerly watching until 
the chase swept by, when he would join 
the pack and run with the rest until the 
quarry again headed our way. He 
adopted the same tactics repeatedly, evi- 
dently reasoning that thirst would again 
bring the fox to the spring and into his 
very jaws. Finally, on the fourth cir- 
cle, the fox came to the water and the 
hound dashed at him in open-mouthed 
fury. Poor Reynard attempted to es- 
cape across the open woods, but had 
gone only a short distance when we 
heard him cry out once, and knew that 
the chase was ended. Now, was this 
instinct or reason? The red hound 


seemed to know that the hunted animal 
must have water, and hastened to the 
drinking place he had once visited. 

J. E. Lonpon. 


Winslow, Ark. 
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PRINCES OF THE PURPLE. 





Our illustration will serve as a re- 
minder that even a “dog photograph” 
may be a picture in the fullest sense of 
the word. Commonly accepted methods 
are not invariably the best, as the pres- 
ent instance will prove, for no one will 
assert that these youthful pointers could 
be more attractively presented in the 
characteristic pose which has won the 
breed its name. Pointers are not always 
“on a point.’”’ Only a very small pro- 
portion of their 
lives is passed in 


FURIOUS, BUT NOT RABID. 





Owing to an insufficient understand- 
ing the public becomes alarmed fre- 
quently by accounts appearing in news- 
papers relative to a prevalence of rabies 
in a certain locality, resulting in much 
useless fear and consternation. Espe- 
cially in the larger cities the cry of 
“mad dog” is too frequently sounded, 
and the alarm spreads with lightning 
rapidity. A poor, probably half-starved 


_and greatly frightened dog becomes the 


centre of attrac- 





the presence of 
game; but from 
puppyhood to old 
age they are the 
lovable and loved 
pets of some kind 
master and gentle 
mistress. The 
hunting instinct is 
theirs by inherit- 
ance, but there are 
individual traits, 
cultured by favor- 
able surroundings 
and indulgent 
treatment, which 
win them the last- 
ing affection of 
those who never 
burned powder or 
thrilled at the 
whirr of beating 
pinions. 

These three 
beautiful puppies — promising offspring 
of Bang III. and Manitoba Belle — 
look to be exactly the sort of dogs 
that most of us would like to own, 
even though they were sprung from 
a stock less famous in the field. They 
will win honor for themselves if given 
a chance — and of this we have an 
assurance, for the St. John’s Kennels of 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, are happily located 
in a region where there is still game in 
ample abundance to satisfy the human 
or canine heart. 








TWIXT LOVE AND DUTY. 


Courtesy of Mr, A. Copr, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


tion, and is chased 
from place to place 
till its miserable 
existence is termi- 
nated by a police- 
man’s club or re- 
volver. If a per- 
son has been bitten 
by a dog without 
apparent provoca- 
tion, without fur- 
ther investigation 
the brute is decreed 
‘“‘mad”’ and put to 
death. To be killed 
is none too severe 
a penalty for any 
vicious canine, no 
matter when and 
where such a one 
may be met with, 
but to sacrifice even 
a dog’s life with- 
out first ascertain- 
ing the reason of 
and cause for an assault, seems fully as 
unjust as hanging a man upon mere 
suspicion and without a “fair and impar- 
tial trial.” Provocation for an attack 
may not be discernable at the time, 
since a dog is quite apt to bear in mind 
some former occurrence causing hatred 
and bitter feeling, which, at the first 
opportunity, the agrieved animal seeks 
to avenge. 

Recently there appeared in a leading 
Kansas City paper a startling account of 
two boys having been frightfully bitten 
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and mutilated by a “mad dog.” The 
usual description of such an affair was 
given, stating that the infuriated brute 
pounced upon the unsuspecting lads 
without the least provocation; first 
knocking down the one, biting and shak- 
ing him like a rat; then serving his com- 
panion likewise and not letting up till 
both boys lay motionless upon the 
ground, While not asserting that rabies 
is a delusion in toto, the writer does pro- 
foundly believe that an actually mad dog 
is a very rare occurrence at this age of 
civilization, and that, perhaps, not one 
dog out of every thousand supposed to 
be mad is actually afflicted with this the 
gravest of all the diseases of the canine 
race. The disease is much misunder- 
stood and dreaded by the public gener- 
ally; but, thanks to science, the hitherto 
existing fear is being eliminated in a 
measure and a more sensible view of the 
matter has been taken. The illustrious 
Pasteur has put the subject on a more 
scientific basis; but we have yet a great 
deal to learn in relation to the predis- 
posing causes. Rabies must be regard- 
ed as a specific disease of the nervous 
system, leading to a fatal termination. 
The cause is primarily a virus or poison 
communicable by a bite from an affected 
animal, transmitted by the poison in the 
saliva. Pasteur has conclusively dem- 
onstrated that, by inoculation with the 
diluted virus obtained from the portion 
of brain next to the spinal cord, protec- 
tion or immunity against rabies is ob- 
tainable; but the occurrence of rabies 
in reality is so rare that practitioners 
give the subject but slight attention. 
Scientists assert that a mad dog does 
not make a furious attack and froth at 
the mouth, but rather shows an inclina- 
tion to roam over wide tracts of country 
at a jog-trot—never on a gallop—head 
down, tongue out, with a dejected look, 
always alone, and indifferent to what is 
about him, yet snapping at anything 
that happens to come in his way. This 
snapping is not to be regarded as delib- 
erate, but a sort of reflex action, more 
or less unconscious. The supposition 
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that a mad dog dreads water is also an 
erroneous one. The rabid animal is 
very likely to plunge his head to the 
eyes in water, though he can not swal- 
low it and laps it with difficulty. If a 
dog barks, yelps, whines or growls, it 
may be taken for granted that he is not 
mad. The only sound a mad dog is 
ever known to emit is a howl, and that 
but seldom. Even blows will not ex- 
tort an outcry. Therefore, if any dog, 
under any circumstances, utters sounds 
other than a hoarse howl, he need not 
be considered dangerous in this respect. 
The surest of all signs that a dog is 
mad is a thick, ropy, brown mucus 
clinging to his lips, whith he vainly tries 
to remove with his paws, or wash away, 
if water is supplied him. 
Ep. F. HABERLEIN. 
McPherson, Kansas. 





RECENT carefully timed trials are said 
to have shown that the greyhound is 
the fastest of all fourfooted animals. 
When going at full gallop it can cover 
20 yards a second, or about a mile in a 
minute and 28 seconds—a speed that 
comes very near that of the carrier 
pigeon. There are few thoroughbred 
horses that can exceed 19 yards a sec- 
ond; but greyhounds have been known 
to better that by 4 yards. Foxhounds 
have a record of 4 miles in 6% minutes, 
or nearly 18 yards a second. This speed 
is to some extent an inherited gift, as 
wolves can run at the rate of a mile in 
3 minutes. Nansen says that Siberian 
dogs can travel 45 miles on ice in 5 
hours. 


ss 


Sports AFIELD frequently has re- 
quests for the names and addresses of 
competent and responsible dog trainers 
and would again remind those who are 
engaged in this pursuit that they cannot 
hope for patronage unless they endeavor 
to reach patrons through recognized 
channels of information. We cannot 
endorse trainers as able and trustworthy 
unless we have positive and personal 
knowledge to that effect. 
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THE ONECAMERA AMATEUR. 





THE sportsman who is ever ready to 
shift the blame of an unsuccessful shot 
upon the gun or the ammunition, finds a 
prototype in the amateur photographer 
who uows that he could obtain more 
satisfactory results with a better camera. 
One of the first facts impressed upon a 
beginner is the impossibility of making 
a single instrument serve all purposes, 
and there is nothing more disquieting 
and deterrent to one’s best efforts than 
this spirit of dissatisfaction with the 
“tools” with which the work must be 
done. With mature experience com- 
monly comes a reversal of opinion on 
this point, and the photograper recog- 
nizes and adapts himself to the limita- 
tions of his camera, exactly as the ex- 
perienced hunter learns to bag all sorts 
of game with an ill-fitting gun of inferior 
quality. W. M. Rickert, in a recent is- 
sue of Zhe Photo-Beacon, has a word of 
comfort for the one-camera amateur, 
worthy of being repeated here. ‘When 
I go out to take pictures,” he writes, “I 
can soon make up my mind which cam- 
era to take (as I just have one to decide 
on), and I do not have to think about 
the matter a whole day, and then, when 
I get to the place, find that the instru- 
ment I want more than any other is one 


of those I left at home—and by the 
time I have sent for it I have lost a 
chance that I was looking for; the light 
has changed or it has clouded up and is 
going to rain, or a hundred and one | 
other little things that make out to 
bother the average amateur. My instru- 
ment is a 4x5 size, which, by the way, is 
the only size to have, especially when 
you have only one camera. Smaller 
than that size is useless, and larger is 
like throwing a good deal of hard- 
earned cash away. As only a small per 
cent. of the pictures taken by amateurs 
could be improved by being larger, it 
will be found cheaper to pay some one 
to enlarge those few than it will be to 
use a large-size plate right along. An 
8x10 can not pick out any prettier land- 
scapes than a 4x5, and if you think that 
your pictures will be better if you have 
a large camera, you will find out sooner 
or later your mistake.”’ 
Oe Sa < 

Ir your developer should turn black, 
it is far better to throw it away at once 
and prepare a fresh supply. Air is the 
agent that works dire destruction with 
developers ; so you should exercise care 
that your chemicals are contained only 
in glass bottles, with glass stoppers 
pressed tightly home. Never permit 
them to remain opened. 
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TWO MERITORIOUS PHOTOGRAPHS. 





We give this month two very good 
specimens of still life photography by 
one of our Far Western friends, Mr. Ed. 
C. Cross of Salem, Oregon. They are 
views which will repay a critical exam- 
ination, particularly by amateurs who 
are wont to expend much time and 
travel in search of subjects worthy of 
their skill. The cloud effect in the 
evening scene is most noteworthy and 
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warmer to those who love the wilds and 
are constantly with them in fancy. The 
old log in the foreground has been a 
familiar landmark to the residents of 
Klamath County, Oregon, practically 
since the first settlement of the country. 
It lies near the Williamson River, and 
was felled 75 years or more ago by 
some Indian or Hudson’s Bay trapper, 
who carved a canoe from the lower sec- 
tion of its trunk. In the lapse of time 
the stump decayed and disappeared, but 








WHEN DARKNESS VEILS THE SCENE. 


Photo by Ep C. Cross, Salem, Oregon. 





immeasurably aids the eye in grasping 
its meaning. A dead grey sky expanse 
would detract from the strength of the 
composition and relegate it within the 
border line of mediocrity. ‘An over 
exposure, or a dark print,” one would 
be inclined to say; but the delicate 
lighting of the cloud edges tell the 
story of departing day in terms too 
plain for denial. 

The bit of forest in the companion 
picture will serve as a veritable heart- 


the shell of the log remains, as does 
also the fragments and chips cut from 
its heart by the rude tools of the back- 
woods artisan—many of them still sug- 
gestive in shape of the general contour 
of a log canoe. A neighboring pine 
shows an axe-scar—seared with many 
forest fires—which suggests that the 
boat-builder was white, as Indians rarely 
mar a standing tree for whose timber 


they have no immediate use. 


























PRINTING FROM NEGATIVES. 





Printing from negatives is by no means 
the purely mechanical task that it is 
thought by some amateurs, who accept 
the professional’s theory that a good 
negative means a good print. Skill and 
judgement is essential here, as in other 
steps of the art, and there is great scope 
for artistic and individual treatment. It 
is one thing to know how to bring out 
all the detail; another, to understand 
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ing altogether upon the density of the 
negative and the strength of the light. 
A few minutes will suffice for a thin 
negative on a suitable day, while a dense 
one may require as many hours. The 
print should be examined at intervals, 
care being taken not to alter its position, 
and always in a weak light. Always 
print several shades darker than you 
wish to tone. The high lights should 
be white and the shadows nearly a 
bronze before immersion in the bath. 

















IN THE HEART OF THE TANGLED WOODLAND. 
Photo by Ep C. Cross, Salem, Oregon. 





how to leave out all that might prove 
undesirable in the finished work. 

Place the negative with the film side 
upward in the printing frame and place 
upon it a piece of sensitized paper, the 
prepared side next the plate. It is a 


good plan to back this with blotting 
paper, to secure an even contact. The 
frame should then be exposed to a 
strong, diffused light, but never direct 
sunlight—the term of exposure depend- 


As a rule, a print from a good negative 
will tone well in any bath, when proper- 
ly handled. No shadows or reflections 
should reach the negative during the 
printing process, or unequal printing 
will result. Thin negatives may be re- 
inforced with dampened tissue paper, 
pasted on and then cut away with a pen- 
knife, save over the high lights which 
are deficient in detail. 
Glenwood, Fla. ALLAN R. PARRISH. 
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Sports AFIELD is 
published on the Ist 
of each month from 
its own printing offi- 
ces at No. 358 Dear- 
born St., Chicago. It 
aims to be the most 
readable Outdoor Life 
Magazine in the 
world, and has,in the 
first fifteen years of 
its useful life, attain- 
ed to a wide and in- 
creasing popularity. 
Subscription price, 
$1.50 a year. We have 
no club rates. The 


trade supplied by the 
Western News Company, Chicago, or the American-News Com- 


pany, New York. If your dealer does not carry SPoRTs AFIELD, 
please send us his address (both for our own and his benefit). 
Life being short, it is not possible to personally thank each one 
for every good opinion expressed of this enterprise, but. every 
such good deed is deeply appreciated at this end of the line. 
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A PRESENT NEED. 





To one in any way intimately ac- 
quainted with the Literature of Sports- 
manship the fact is patent that not one 
of a thousand among our artists and il- 
lustrators possess ability to depict wild 
life with truthfulness and accuracy. It 
is strange that we find so few earnest 
aspirants in this branch of art, for at the 
present time no field of endeavor offers 
richer reward to the wielder of brush or 
pencil. There is a great and growing 
demand for books descriptive of animal 
life. Scores of presses are busied in 
their production, and on every hand 
new writers are springing to light with 
their more or less ambitious bids for 
public notice; but the lack has been, 








and is still, capable illustrators to lend 
vividness to the scenes described, to 
take up and complete tasks which are 
beyondethe limitations of the most fluent 
pen. The “ Remington*horse”’ brought 
its limner fame; the world knows of 
Osthaus’ portraits of dogs; of Shep- 
pard’s waterfowl and Rungius’ moose 
and deer. Way will the average artist 
confine his studies within the hackneyed 
channels, and thus hide from Fortune 
while blindly striving to win her smiles? 
Publishers are becoming more and 
more dependent upon the camera to 
supply their need of illustrations, when, 
in reality, photographs should aid the 
artist to commendable work, rather than 
fence out the studio from an elsewise 
profitable market. With the amount of 
material for guidance within easy reach, 
it would seem that any sketcher in black 
and white should be competent to sup- 
ply illustrations for a monograph on the 
habits of the beaver or porcupine; but, 
if put to the test, ninety and nine per 
cent. of them all would merely cling to 
the flat tails and quills and trust the 
reader’s imagination for the rest. 





BIG GAME IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 





Among the more notable achieve- 
ments of modern explorers may be 
counted the successful attempt by Ewart 
S. Grogan, in 1898, to traverse the con- 
tinent of Africa from south to north— 
from the Cape to Cairo, by way of the 
great Lake Region, but passing through 
many districts seldom if ever visited by 
white men. His experiences and obser- 




















vations en route have been incorporated 
in a very readable volume, especially so 
from the sportsman’s standpoint, since 
Mr. Grogan is himself of the guild, and 
seems to have profited by the magnifi- 
cent opportunities which the trip af- 
forded. 

“Crossing the great plain,” he says, 
in a paper read before the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, ““we saw over 40,000 
head of game, mainly blue wildebeest, 
from one point, and during our stay of 
5 months in this region, beside many 
fine heads of buffalo and several species 
of antelope, we shot 17 lions and cap- 
tured alive 5 cubs—3 of which are now 
disporting themselves in Regent’s Park.” 
In elephant hunting his success was not 
so flattering, as the following statement 
will show: “Though the forests [around 
Lake Kivu] were full of elephants, it 
was only after a week’s terrible work 
that I found one; and then I had to fire 
at him at 2 yards, as, if I stepped back, 
I could no longer see him. It was im- 
possible to creep to either side of him, 
so impenetrable was the undergrowth, 
and I had perforce to take the shot as it 
was or lose the chance. The effect on 
the sportsman of firing a double 4-bore 
at such close quarters can be better im- 
agined than described. As for the ele- 
phant, I believe he is still running. The 
next day I followed up another, and, 
after knocking him down three times, 
was furiously charged and either kicked 
or carried by the rush on to some thorn- 
tree 10 feet above the ground, my gun 
being picked up 10 yards away in the 
opposite direction, full of blood. I 
could not see him till his head was right 
above me, when I pulled off both barrels 
of the .5;00 magnum I was carrying. 
This evidently turned him. I was pulled 
down from my spiky perch by my nig- 
gers, who, seeing me drenched with 
blood, thought I must be dead, till an 
examination proved that it was the ele- 
phant’s blood.” This elephant was 
trailed till darkness ended the pursuit, 
but was never found. 
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Later, on the Kongo plateau, Mr. | 
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Grogan hunted elephants for three 
weeks and with better success. In a 
single day he killed two specimens with 
one tusk each, one having a right tusk, 
the other a left, each measuring 7 feet 
10 inches. The natives of this region 
were in the throes of a famine, follow- 
ing a long drought, and flocked:in hun- 
dreds to feast on the fallen game. “A 
weird sight it was. Stark-naked sav- 
ages, with long, greased plaits of hair 
hanging down to their shoulders, were 
perched on every available inch of the 
carcass, hacking away with knives and 
spears, yelling, whooping, wrestling, 
cursing and munching; the newcomers 
tearing off lumps of meat and swallow- 
ing them raw; the earlier arrivals de- 
fending great lumps of offal and other 
delicacies, while others were crawling in 
and out of the intestines like so many 
prairie marmots. Old men, young men, 
prehistoric hags, babies, one and all 
gorging or gorged, smearing themselves 
with blood, laughing and fighting. Pools 
of blood, strips of hide, vast bones, 
blocks of meat, individuals who had 
dined not wisely but too well, lay 
around in bewildering confusion, and in 
two short hours all was finished. Noth- 
ing remained but thé great gaunt ribs, 
like the skeleton of a shipwreck, and 
a few disconsolate-looking vultures 
perched thereon.” 


THE NORTHWEST MOUNTED POLICE. 





The reference to the Northwest 
Mounted Police, introduced by Mr. W. 
S. Mason in his December installment 
of ‘““Two Thousand Miles in a Scow,” 
appears to me unfair, inasmuch as he 
clearly wishes to convey the idea that 
this force is composed of a rather use- 
less lot of fellows, who have nothing 
much to do but loaf about and kill time 
as they best can. This is the impression 
that many travellers first obtain of the 
Police. I once thought the same, my- 
self; but how many stop to consider 
what that splendid organization has 
done and is daily doing for Canada? 
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For nearly four years I trapped and 
hunted in the Northwest Territory, and 
during that time learned a little of the 
practical side of this body of soldier- 
constables—a revelation to me, as it 
would probably prove to others. 

The members of the force are scat- 
tered along most of the navigable water- 
ways throughout the territorial districts 
of Canada, the number at some of the 
posts not exceeding three men. During 
the summer months thousands of miles 
of trackless wilderness are patrolled 
through their collective efforts, and 
those who visited the Northwest know 
that travel in that region is not of the 
easiest. The miner who returns to the 
bosom of civilization, relates to his 
friends a tale of awful hardships and pri- 
vations ; but the Police know of these 
things through experience, year in and 
year out, and the chronicle of their 
faithfulness to duty is never published. 
One never knows when or where some 
of the force may be encountered. Last 
September I met three of them near the 
head of Lake Teslin in the Yukon 
Country—where I least expected to find 
them—a good 200 miles from the post 
at the junction of Thirty Mile River 
and the Hootalinqua. They had poled 
a Peterborough canoe against the cur- 
rent of the Hootalinqgua 125 miles to 
Lake Teslin, in the remarkably short 
time of four days, and in two days more 
navigated Teslin to its head against an- 
noying head winds. Lazy men don’t do 
that sort of thing. 

The force is composed of picked men, 
since applications for membership are 
many and the places to be filled few. 
Therefore, they are exceptionally fine 
men, physically and mentally. Law- 
breakers regard them with terror, for 
each man, besides being a soldier, has 
also civil power as a justice of the 
peace. The Police had a perfect grasp 
of the situation at Dawson during the 
great rush of ’97 and ’98. The whole 
world awaited scenes of bloodshed and 
riot, which never came. How different 


was the spectacle presented at Cape 
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Nomé! In spite of the presence of 
United States troops, street shootings 
were of almost daily occurrence; citi- 
zens were maltreated at the very doors 
of the barracks, and no one was ar- 
rested. The officer in command con- 
fessed that he could do nothing with 
less than 100 soldiers. Such was the 
natural result of having a purely mili- 
tary body to compel order. We need 
in Alaska just such men as the North- 
west Mounted Police. 

The history of the Police fairly shines 
with brave deeds performed by brave 
men. It is true that, when off duty, 
they wear a little round cap stuck on 
one side of the head, fhat they have no 
horses, and that they have sabre drill 
every day—which seems a useless thing ; 
but, as a body, they are performing the 
duties for which the organization was 
first designed, and as well as the nature 
of the task will permit. Let us give 
them credit for work well done under 
adverse circumstances, 

Chicago, /lls. Ros’t H. Matruews. 





DEATH OF MARCELLUS HARTLEY. 

The announcement of the death of 
Marcellus Hartley, which occurred, un- 
expectedly, in New York oa January 
8, will be received with regret by that 
vast army of sportsmen with whose in- 
terests he has been identified for many 
years. He was. the surviving member 
of the old and well-known firm of 
Hartley & Graham, his partner having 
died in 1898, and was also prominently 
connected with a number of other im- 
portant concerns, notably the Bridge- 
port Gun Implement Co., the Reming- 
ton Arms Co. and the Union Metallic 
Cartridge Co. Aside from establish- 
ments engaged in the manufacture and 
sale of arms and sportsmen’s supplies, 
Mr. Hartley was concerned in no less 
than thirteen large corporations, either 
as president, director or trustee. He was 
closely identified with New York’s busi- 
ness life, and was widely loved and es- 


. teemed. 

















EXPERTS WITH THE LARIAT. 





Deming, the principal railroad town 
of southern New Mexico, and the cen- 
tre of the cattle-raising industry in that 
country, was, on the 26th day of last 
December, the scene of a grand roping 
contest. In a cattle country skill in 
handling a lariat and the ability to ride 
well are absolute essentials. Such a 
thing as a fence, unless it may be an oc- 
casional “‘drift-line” (a long wire fence, 
run across the country to keep cattle 
from leaving their ranges), is unknown. 
So the cattle grow up on the broad 
plains, unrestrained, and as wild as deer. 
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resented, and many independent riders 
were also in attendance. The prizes 
were $100, $25, and $10, respectively, 
for the Ist, 2d and 3d best. The roping 
took place at Meyer’s corral, a nile out 
of town. Twenty-six riders entered for 
the contest. One steer was to be driven 
from the corral for each rider, who was 
stationed near the gate, but who was not 
to start after the animal until the flag of 
the time-keeper fell. The red flag came 
down each time just as the animal passed 
the time-keeper’s horse—giving it a start 
of about 20 yards. The roping was to 
be done in turn, and the question of 
priority was settled by drawing from a 











Doctor Swope, Marshal of the Field. 


Birchfield, Smith and Wilson—the Winners. 





Usually, the only way to catch an ani- 
mal is to ride alongside, throw a lariat 
over its horns, and, by skillful manceu- 
vering of one’s horse, jerk it down, dis- 
mount and tie its feet. This is practiced 
in branding grown cattle, or when, for 
any reason, it is found necessary to ex- 
amine a beast. Daring horsemanship, 
alertness, a true hand and a quick eye, 
are all necessary to make a successful 
cowboy, and a great deal of pride is 
manifested among them in this regard. 

The Deming roping contest had been 
advertised far and near. All the big 
cattle ranches in the country were rep- 





hat an envelope containing one of the 
rider’s names, who forthwith took his 
stand by the gate and prepared for the 
rush,,with lasso coiled. The man who 
roped, threw down and tied the feet of 
his steer in the shortest time was to 
take the money. Henry Brock, of the 
Diamond A Ranch, and Henry Cole- 
man had charge of the gate, and Doctor 
Swope acted as marshal of the field. 
The first man called was Fred Reed, 
who rode forward on a tough, wiry 
pony. Out came the steer, snuffing 
waspishly; down went the flag, and 
away went Reed. The first cast was a 
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miss, and, by the time he had tied down 
his steer, I minute and 32 seconds had 
elapsed — which was the end of Reed. 
Still, he had gained applause, having 
found it necessary to cut off his bridle 
reins to tie with. Alex Wilson came 
next—a good man but, unfortunately, 
the lariat caught under his horse's tail 
as he went to throw, greatly delaying 
him. Despite this, and having his horse 
jerked down besides, Wilson tied his 
animal down in 40% seconds, which 
gained him 3d money. The third man 
made a quick throw, but the rope slip- 
ped off, having caught but one horn. 
The fourth man failed. Steve Birch- 
field, the fifth, who was mounted on a 
nervy little sorrel, made a lightning rush 
at the fall of the flag: the lariat whist- 
led through the air, the steer went 
whirling heels over head, the sorrel 
swung round on the taut rope, and in 
27% seconds the thing was done. Hard 
time to beat! 

Glemm, Shepard, Foster and Barks- 
dale followed. Barksdale tied in 43% 
seconds, but Foster (who has a very 
high reputation as a quick man) met 
with bad luck. Horse, rider and steer 
all came down together, with Ed Pond, 
the next man. Watkins, Hughes, El- 
kins, Stevens and Underwood were fol- 
lowed by the redoubtable Pat Nunn, 
foreman of the Diamond A outfit, than 
whom there is no better all-round rider 
in the Southwest. The gods were un- 
favorable, though, and every kind of 
bad luck happened: however, Pat suc- 
ceeded in tying in 41 seconds. L. H. 
Milton made a quick run, but his horse 
did not lend the necessary assistance, 
and the steer struggled up with three 
feet partially tied. Walter Birchfield, 
Keith, Eller, Holliman, Cox, Tomlin, 
Butch Smith and others followed. Butch 
ran his steer all over the country (ap- 
parently), but tied in 3534 seconds— 
winning second money under great dis- 
advantages. Smith, who is a tall, nice 
looking young fellow, is a lightning tier, 
when it comes to that part of the busi- 
ness. The Judges awarded Steve Birch- 
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field Ist money (27% seconds); Butch 
Smith, 2d (3534 seconds); Alex Wilson, 
3d (40% seconds). Birchfield made the 
fastest record time known in New Mex- 
ico. The three best men here, taken 
together, made the highest average time 
ever known. , 

The roping and riding was all good— 
so good that.one could but wonder at it. 
And then, in such a contest, there are 
many things (always unexpected and 
impossible to foretell) to be taken into 
consideration. In view of these, it seems 
almost incredible that such quick work 
can be done. The cowboy is indeed a 
hero when he mounts his horse—quick, 
efficient, and a man of action straight 
out from the shoulder. No more effi- 
cient set of men live; no body of men 
can be found the world over who risk 
life and limb oftener in the practice of 
their duties. And they take it all light- 
ly, too—as a part of existence: a some- 
thing to be met, faced, and done. And, 
withal, they are as a whole a very 
courteous, kindly class of fellow mor- 
tals. 

No serious accident happened at the 
gathering, and the large crowd dis- 
persed in great good humor. One went 
away with increased respect for these 
men — men who put their personal 
strength and skill into the useful walks 
of life as the Greeks and Romans did 
theirs for more trivial things. 

U. Francis Durr. 

Deming, New Mexico. 

PRES SSR 

THE SPORTSMEN’S EXPOSITION. 

The success of the initial attcmpt last 
year argues well for a flattering attend- 
ance at the second annual exposition of 
the International Forest, Fish and Game 
Association, which will open at the Coli- 
seum Building, Wabash Avenue and 
Fifteenth Street, Chicago, on February 
3 and continuing for three weeks. No 
pains or expense will be spared in pro- 
viding for the instruction and entertain- 
ment of the public. 





A marked improve- 


ment over last year’s show is assured. 
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My ANGLING FRIENDS.—A second series 
of ‘‘Men I Have Fished With.” By 
Fred Mather. Forest & Stream Pub- 
lishing Co., New York. Illustrated ; 
369 pages. Price, $2.00, postpaid. 
The character sketches comprised in 

this and its companion volume achieved 

great popularity upon their original ap- 
pearance in serial form, from the fact 
that, practically without exception, the 
anglers of whom Mr. Mather has writ- 
ten so entertainingly were men of prom- 
inence in their day and time. The 
author evidently looked upon his work 
as a labor of love, and brought to its 
execution a comprehensive, yet analyti- 
cal knowledge of human nature such as 
few men possess, and which fewer still 
can apply with an approach to his in- 
imitable ability. The sketches charm 
by their simplicity of style, the vividness 
of the scenes and incidents depicted by 

a few brief pen strokes, and the writer’s 

instant sympathy in every situation sa- 

voring of pathos or humor. 

The sketches are twenty-eight in 
number, covering more than that many 
years, and introducing characters in 
every walk in life, from ‘Joe’ —the 
‘‘honest-faced, bare-footed, straw -hat- 
ted’? Bermudan boy who accompanied 
the author in his quest for a real, live 
octopus — to Chester Allan Arthur, 
afterwards President, but, at the time 
he ‘went fishing,’ merely a General in 
the Federal Army and actively engaged 
in preparing and forwarding troops to 
the theatre of war in Maryland and 
Virginia. Thaddeus Norris, the noted 
pisciculturist, rod-maker and authority 
on all matters pertaining to angling; 
Amos J. Cummings, the fighting jour- 
nalist, who was with Greeley on the 
Tribune, Dana on the Suwa, and Walker, 
the filibuster, in Nicaragua; the Grand 
Duke Alexis of Russia; ‘‘ Nessmuk,” 
beloved and revered of all sportsmen ; 
the irrepressible Ned Buntline, and a 
round score of others—anglers all and 
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the best of good company when en- 
gaged in their favorite sport. The 
value of Mr. Mather’s work will be 
best appreciated in decades to come, as 
throwing a sidelight upon the personal 
characters and social traits of men with 
whom future historians and biographers 
will have much to do. To readers of 
the present time it offers hours of inter- 
est and amusement, and condensed and 
crystalized information of wider and 
more varied range than can be supplied 
by any other recently published work 
within our knowledge. 


* * 

CAREERS OF DANGER AND Darinc. By 
Cleveland Moffett. The Century Co., 
New York. Illustrated; 419 pages. 
Price, $1.80 net. 

Something new in the book-building 
way. A delightful surprise for the 
reader who, from its title, would natur- 
ally expect a re-introduction to the sol- 
dier and sailor and pioneer woodsman, 
whose lives have furnished material for 
novelist and compiler since literature 
became the most precarious career of 
all. Mr. Moffett tells of the heroes 
of every-day life, the men who jostle 
elbows with us on the sidewalks and in 
street cars, who merit much of praise 
but receive little, and who, in the strug- 
gle to win bread for their wives and 
babies, assume daily risks from which 
the uniformed defender of republics or 
thrones would shrink in palsied terror. 
Men are brave in the face of dangers of 
which custom has made them careless; 
placed outside their respective spheres, 
the moment of peril finds them but 
common clay. 

And here comes Cleveland Moffett— 
cool, unobtrusive, more than half in- 
clined to make a jest of the wonders 
related—and asks us to know some- 
thing more of those whose lives are 
hourly, momentarily jeopardized in the 
service of our higher civilization. They 
are not strangers to us, these men, in 
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the broader sense of the word. We 
know them by sight, as we know the 
grocers and butchers and street-sweep- 
ers; we have even wondered in a mild 
way at their expertness in their several 
callings, and we have contentedly risked 
our lives and the lives of loved ones 
upon the certainty of their faithfulness 
and unflinching nerve. Think of the 
responsibility which rests upon the 
shoulders of that smoke-grimed hero 

who rushes a humanity-laden express 
' train through the darkness at the rate 
of sixty miles an hour; the ocean pilot, 
who must know every rock and reef, 
and feel the unseen proximity of floating 
derelict or vagrant iceberg; his breth- 
ren of inland waters—the St. Lawrence, 
let us say—accustomed to the naviga- 
tion of foaming, seething cataracts where 
a single false turn of the wheel means 
shipwreck and wholesale slaughter. 
Coming nearer home, into the very 
heart of our urban surroundings, What 
of the structural steel worker? rearing 
skyward his spidery network of truss 
and girder, which later supports the 
teeming life and bustle of a hundred 
shops and offices, or spanning mighty 
rivers which bar the pathways of com- 
merce and travel. Swinging, sliding, 
creeping over span-wide footings, hun- 
dreds of feet in air—could we wonder 
if terror-shaken fingers should shirk the 
task of tightening bolts and heading 
rivets, or if, in the jealous care of self, 
the safety of future thousands should 
fade into nothingness? But office-build- 
ing and bridge, whose strength is only 
that of the weakest part, stand, stable 
and secure, year in and year out, and 
we marvel at the skill of the architect 
while forgetting the Reagans and Mc- 
Gregors and Svensens who swung the 
sledge or handled the wrench. 

The chapters devoted to the fireman 
and the steeple-climber are of absorb- 
ing interest; so, too, are those which 
tell of the people who brave instant 
death that we may be amused—the 
balloonist, the aerial acrobat and the 
wild-beast tamer. But more interesting 
still to the sportsman reader will prove 
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the story of the dynamite worker—the 
man who spends his waking hours in 
the midst of explosives, menaced by the 
tiniest spark from swift-whirring ma- 
chinery, surrounded by an atmosphere 
so permeated with nitroglycerin that his 
very clothing would explode under a 
violent concussion. Perhaps the most 
thrilling pages in the volume are those 
relating the martyrdom of the two Du- 
Ponts — millionaire powder -makers — 
who refused to send their workmen 
where they, themselves, might venture 


instead. * 


* * 


THE Woman Wuo Trustep. By Will 
N. Harben. Henry Altemus Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $1.00 
postpaid. 

A love story, but not of the usual 
hackneyed type. Nothing of field sports, 
nothing of adventure; yet a work which 
merits notice in these pages, since it is 
instinct with the spirit and vim charac- 
teristic of the literary productions of our 
new South and West, in which Sports 
AFIELD may claim more than a passing 
interest. 

In the character of the young writer 
struggling for recognition despite ad- 
verse chance, Mr. Harben has given us 
an admirable portrayal of one who 
clings to his ideals though necessity 
compels falsity to himself. The pictures 
of Bohemian life in our American me- 
tropolis are drawn with a vividness that 
forces attention without weaning the 
heart from those more delicately-limned 
glimpses of the home-world blessed with 
abiding sympathy, restfulness and peace. 
And the author does not urge that pro- 
totypes of “The Woman Who Trusted” 
may be vainly sought amid earth’s varied 
scenes. How many are there who hold 
fast to their faith, even against the 
promptings of their better judgement; 
who uphold where they should expect 
support; direct and protect where guid- 
ance and a tender guardianship are their 
rightful due? For the love of a true 


woman surpasses understanding. It 
rises superior to all obstacles, deathless, 
triumphant in the end. 


























WHERE THEORIES FAIL. 





There has been much discussion of 
the question whether a gunner or rifle- 
man should invariably hold ahead of 
moving game or “shoot on the swing,” 
which means keeping the gun in motion 
coincidental with the speed of the tar- 
get, up to and including the moment 
when the trigger is pulled. The princi- 
ple is in both cases the same, since all 
who have debated the matter agree that 
there should be an allowance made for 
the estimated distance the game will 
travel while the shot is on the way. 
The one marksman designedly aims a 
proper distance in the advance of deer, 
duck or quail; the other does the same 
thing unthoughtedly. The swinging 
front-sight catches up with the game and 
passes it just as the gun is fired. Other- 
wise, the chance of a kill would depend 
altogether upon scattering pellets in the 
outer edge of the spread of charge. 

But there is one feature of this con- 
troversy which seems to have thus far 
escaped attention, which is that, in some 
descriptions of shooting, neither of the 
much lauded methods of aiming will 
suffice alone. This is peculiarly the 


case in the thick woods, where there are 
trees and bushes to intercept the vision. 
If the reader has ever hunted ducks 
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along northern streams or southern la- 
goons where the bending willows or sky- 
towering oaks on either side almost lap 
their branches above the water, if he has 
shot quail and woodcock in thick cover, 
or deer on ground where trees and sap- 
lings stood as thick as spectators at a 
Louisiana horse-race, he will agree with 
me that to see the game during the en- 
tire course of its flight, or to know ex- 
actly where it will be at any certain mo- 
ment, is equally impossible. Under 
such circumstances one must largely de- 
pend on guess-work, follow the game 
with his gun as nearly as maybe, and 
“pull” when the silver or ivory shows 
against fur or feathers. In theory it is 
all wrong and I confess it is not very 
satisfactory in practice; but what better 
can we do. For instance: we are on 
a deer stand, and here comes a big 
buck, travelling lively ahead of the dogs. 
The ground is not open, but thickly set 
with trees, large and small; in some 
places cutting off the view altogether, in 
others showing openings a few feet 
across. We select the largest open 
space that the deer is likely to cross and 
decide that there we will risk a shot. 
We cannot hold a waiting aim on the 
clear spot, as one might over a pigeon 
trap before calling “Pull,” for the eye 
must follow the deer which at any mo- 
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ment is liable to halt or change his 
course. Moreover, at the opportune 
moment he may be 40 yards away, or 
100—thus necessitating a change of 
aim. The eye, ranging over the barrel, 
pursues the game in its visible or 
guessed-at flight; then, when the instant 
of action is at hand, jumps ahead and 
halts at the fateful point. There you 
have a combination of “swinging” and 
“holding,” and nothing else will answer 
the purpose half so well. Try your 
luck at ducks through a tangle of 
branches, or at crossing quail in a hazel 
thicket, and you will find that in a judi- 
cious selection of openings lies the 
secret of success. You can’t hold ahead 
of a bird unless you know where he is 
coming, and when. You can't shoot on 
the swing with any certainty of results 
if a cluster of limbs or a bunch of 
bushes interpose to catch the charge. 
Please stop and consider the difficulty of 
giving an invisible quail a 4-foot lead; 
the folly of shooting with a moving bar- 
rel when the object of aim is just diving 
into a tangle of scrub oak. It is simply 
another instance of the fallacies of theory 
as opposed to the unalterable and posi- 
tive facts of practice. 
Bert MELDRUM. 
Meldrum’s Bayou, Louisiana. 
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THE BANE OF MARKSMEN. 

Many users of shotguns and rifies are 
sadly handicapped in shooting through 
having contracted the habit of “flinch- 
ing,’ or dodging from or throwing their 
weight against the recoil at the moment 
when the trigger is pulled—just when 
the slightest movement is sure to destroy 
the aim and render unavoidable a waste 
of ammunition. It is a habit hard to 
correct, though by no means incurable. 
It is acquired in using hard-kicking 
guns, or over-charges of powder. Prob- 
ably some of my readers will smile at 
this distinction, and say that guns in- 
variably kick because of over-charging ; 
but this is a mistake. Take two arms 
of the same weight, with different length 
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and drop of stock, and the one will rear 
like a wild colt with a charge that the 
other would handle comfortably and 
without jarring the shooter. A gun 
that “fits” perfectly, and that is not de- 
fective in the chamber, or excessively 
close choked, should shoot the maxi- 
mum charge for its calibre without a dis- 
agreeable amount of recoil. But any 
of them will enter an intelligible protest 
against over-loading. 

But there are guns avd guns, and the 
inexperienced shooter frequently gets 
hold of one which bruises his shoulder 
or scars his face, and leaves him with a 
deep-seated distrust of every sort of an 
arm that consumes powder and lead. 
He is eternally expecting to be kicked, 
and is rarely disappointed ; for the man 
who flinches never acquires the art of 
proper holding at the instant of dis- 
charge. When the brain telegraphs its 
orders to the trigger finger, all way-sta- 
tions,understand the word “pull” to 
mean “dodge,” and the warning is 
heeded. If you suspicion any of your 
associates of this habit, hand him an 
empty gun and tell him to try it at a 
target. The chances are ten to one 
that you will detect an unconscious 
twitch of the muscles which would suf- 
fice to throw the line of aim several feet 
wide of the target. 

The best way to cure one’s self of 
this—possibly the only way—is to shoot 
very light charges with no appreciable 
recoil. It matters little if they are 
really too light for practical service, 
since an habitual flincher rarely has a 
record to sustain. Shoot every possible 
chance, regardless of range or a cer- 
tainty of missing, and slowly but surely 
educate yourself to the knowledge that 
you are in no danger of turning an in- 
voluntary back-summersault. Then, 


when this confidence is gained, gradu- 
ally increase your loads up to the proper 
standard. A permanent cure cannot be 
effected in a day or a week, but it is 
worth striving after, and will be cheap at 
whatever price it may cost. 

J. D. Smiru. 


Goldsboro, N. C. 
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AS REGARDS WADDING. 





A shotgun’s range and penetrative 
power depends less upon the amouht 
and quality of powder used than upon 
the perfect manner in which the gases 
generated by combustion are confined 
and made to lend their full energy to 
the charge of shot. This is accom- 
plished by the introduction of two or 
more tightly fitting wads between the 
powder and shot; their number and 
thickness being decided by the loader, 
governed by his knowledge of the gun 
in which the loads are to be used and 
the class of work expected of it. The 
diameter of the wads is a matter of 
prime importance, and it is a safe rule to 
use as large as the shell will admit with- 
out bulging its walls. The strongest of 
our modern paper cases are all too frail 
in this respect to allow requisite latitude 
in loading; the old brass shells of 20 
years ago being far better, since with 
them one could use wads at least two 
sizes larger than the bore of the gun. 
Brass shells are rarely preferred by 
sportsmen of today, but it is well to re- 
member their good points, of which I 
have just mentioned one. 

Taking the 12-gauge shell as a stand- 
ard of size, in those of ordinary grade 
larger wads than 12-gauge can rarely be 
used, for the regular pink and black- 
edge wads resist compression and a dis- 
torted cartridge results. On the other 
hand, white felt wads are too soft and 
yielding to use alone. Cardboard wads, 
when forced in a shell of smaller size, 
will split and turn up at the edges, and 
do little good. 

In comparing the methods of wadding 
employed by trap shooters of long ex- 
perience, we find a notable lack of uni- 
formity. One uses 5 wads on the pow- 
der charge—one trap wad, one pink- 
edge, one %-inch “express,” 1 black- 
edge and a cardboard—all of 12-gauge. 
Another prefers one %-inch nitro felt, 
12-ga., one 3@-inch white felt 114-ga. 
and a cardboard 12-ga. Still another, 
one nitro felt 12-ga. and one 3-in. 


white felt 91%4-ga. Each man doubtless 
has reasons for his choice. In_ field 
shooting, I have found that a cardboard 
at top and bottom and two black-edge 
wads between give very good results; 
but if there was available space I would 
add another wad. I like to fill up the 
shell, leaving only room for a perfect 
crimp. There is nothing gained by cut- 
ting down the number of wads in order 
to gain more powder space. It is a mis- 
take commonly made by inexperienced 
shooters, but rarely by men who burn 
a great deal of powder either at game 
or at the trap. J. F. EnRens. 
Texarkana, Texas. 





TRAP NOTES. 





Dr. J. E. KNowTon and Sim Glover, 
noted trap shots of New York, will meet 
on Jan. 29 in a 100-bird match for $100 


a side. 


* 
* ok 


C. W. PHELLIs was high-average man 
at a tournament held at Jeffersonville, 
O., Jan. 16, breaking 143 out of 150 
targets shot at. 
a 

Tue E. C. Cup, emblematic of the 
championship of New Jersey, was won 
by Capt. A. W. Money on Jan. 15, in a 
match with G. H. Piercy, the former 
holder. 


* 
+ * 

In the different countries of the world 
there are at the present time some 3,000 
firms engaged in the manufacture of 
arms and ammunition, and it is estimated 
that one-third of the whole number are 


American. 


ok 
* * 


AntoniTo, Colorado, has a gun club 
strong in membership, and its shoots- 
are made of more than ordinary interest 
through the donation of merchandise 
prizes by the local business firms. At 
its Christmas Day tournament the total 
value of the prizes thus given amounted 
to more than $100. 
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SPORTS 
TRAP NOTES. 


Anni Oaktey and S. Van Allen shot 
a 25-bird match at Interstate Park, N. 
Y., Jan. 16, each killing their allotment 
of birds straight. In a following 10- 
bird match the former again killed 
straight, winning the watch which was 
the subject of contest. 


* 
* * 


THERE is promise of another match, 
during the month of February, between 
representative teams from Omaha and 
Kansas City. Omaha has won 4 out of 
5 contests in the past, but her sister 
city is not yet prepared to acknowledge 
a conclusive defeat. 


oe 
* * 


THE agitation against shooting live 
birds at the trap has reached Maryland 
and the present session of the Legisla- 
ture of that State will consider a bill 
prohibiting such sport. Its passage will 
be vigorously fought against by thous- 
ands of sportsmen. 

* ¥ * . 

Roitta O. HeErkes is now in the 
South, but not wholly for rest and 
recreation, as he will attend and take 
part in tournaments at Brenham and 
Waco, Texas. His match with Elliott 
for the Sportsmen’s Review Cup is 
scheduled for March. 

* . * 

Tue use of greased shot, to obtain a 
closer pattern, while giving good results 
in cylinder-bore guns, is not advisable in 
those that are closely choked. There is 
a tendency in such charges to ball in 
the barrel, and it sometimes chances 
that the choked portion of the muzzle is 


blown completely off. 


* 
or 


* 

Ir is a great pity that there is no 
way of reaching the man who shoots at 
the first sign of a swaying bit of brush, 
who “chucks” a loaded gun into the 
wagon or leaves it standing in the corner 
of the family sitting room. The list of 
life tragedies directly traceable to these 
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and similarly careless habits occurring 
during 1901 would fill several closely 
set type pages. The old-time Irish 
axiom that ‘‘a gun is dangerous, with- 
out lock, stock or barrel,’ should al- 
ways be borne in mind. Once, when 10 
years of age, we came near shooting our 
hunting companion and instructor. 
Happily, the charge missed his right ear 
by about five inches—but it is yet possi- 
ble for us to feel anew the fright of that 
moment. 
* 
* * 

ENGLIsH gunmakers are complaining 
that foreign manufacturers stamp their 
barrels with close imitations of the 
British proof-marks, thus deceiving pur- 
chasers, who, under the impression that 
their guns have been thoroughly proved, 
risk the use of charges that invite dis- 


aster. 
* 


* + 

H. D. Bates, who won the Grand 
American Handicap in 1900, is shooting 
in his old excellent form and acquiring 
fresh laurels and new trophies. At 
Hamilton, Ont., Jan. 16, against a field 
of 51 shooters, he carried away the 
Grand Canadian Handicap Cup, killing 
his 20 birds straight from the 32-yard 
mark. 

* 
* * 

To GIVE an idea of the amount of 
shooting done by some of the experts 
who regularly attend tournaments, there 
may be mentioned the record of C. D. 
Lindeman of Lincoln, Neb., during 
1901. He shot at 9,955 targets and 
broke 9,290; also at 475 live birds, of 
which number he killed 426. 

* 


* + 

THE midwinter tournament at Kansas 
City, Dec. 19-21, attracted between 40 
and 50 shooters, most of whom shot 
through the three days’ program. It 
has become a well-recognized fact that 
trap-shooting events at this city are in- 
variably well attended, which explains 
the action of the Interstate Association 
in selecting this point for holding the 
Grand American Handicap in 1903. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE HARTFORD TYPEWRITER. 





Ir is never amiss to praise the things that one has 
thoroughly tested and found to possess sterling merit, 
and we feel that too much cannot be said in com- 
mendation of the Hartford typewriter—one of which 
has been in constant use in the SporTs AFIELD of- 
fice during the past seven years. Machines of other 
makes have been purchased and all discarded after 
short intervals of service, because of their liability 
to be out of order when most needed ; but the re- 
pairs upon the Hartford during this term have 
amounted to practically nothing, and it promises to 
continue as serviceable as ever for years to come. As 
a typewriter for office purposes and for the steady 
grind of writing ‘‘ printers’ copy,’’ we consider that 
it has no superior. 

The Hartford is made in both the double keyboard 
and the shift-key type; the price for either model 
being $60.00. For ourselves, we prefer the double 
keyboard—using two machines of this type. Law- 
yers, business men, editors and others needing a 
comely type of machine that will endure all sorts of 
hard work will do well to write to the Hartford 
Typewriter Co., 482 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn., 
for complete illustrated catalogues of both the Hart- 
ford No. 2 and the shift-key types of these superbly 
built typewriters. 


———__. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





PRAISE from Sir Hubert is praise indeed! Writ- 
ing from Dubuque, Hon. M. C. Matthews, Judge for 
the Nineteenth Judicial District of Iowa, says: ‘‘I 
presume that you get so many letters praising Sports 
AFIELD, that such a thing is no longer of note; but, 
notwithstanding, permit me to express my apprecia- 
tion of a good, clean, conservative and standard 
sporting magazine.’’ 


* 
* * 


For cleaning, lubricating, and preventing the 
formation of rust on metal surfaces, ‘‘3-in-1’’ has 
been found a most satisfactory agent. It is pecu- 
liarly adapted to the uses of sportsmen who care to 
keep their guns and rifles in perfect condition, as it 
cleans and polishes the stock, barrel and action, and 
when applied to the bore will prevent leading and 
pitting. It is manufactured by the G. W. Cole Co., 
169 Washington Life Bldg., New York City, who 
will gladly mail a sample bottle to any address on 
receipt of request. - 

* * 

SPRATTS PATENT LIMITED are now packing their 
regular dog cakes (only) in 10-lb., dove-tailed, slid- 
ing-cover wooden boxes—an admirable method of 
packing, as the boxes are handy to carry or express, 
and will keep the cakes fresh and protect them from 
vermin. 


* 
* * 


IF you want to know how you can provide with 
certainty for a pleasant night’s sleep after a hard day 
in the field, turn to page 187 of this issue and read 
the advertisement of the Pneumatic Mattress and 
Cushion Co., 1 and 2 South Street, New York. Or 
send to this address for Catalogue F, mentioning 
Sports AFIELD. 
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Weites E. R. Howard of Carroll, Iowa, under 
date January 27: ‘‘I wish to thank you for the 
Ithaca hammerless gun I received as a premium for 
securing 30 new subscribers to SPORTS AFIELD. I 
have delayed in writing to you as I wished to try the 
gun and ‘see what it was made of,’ and after giving 
it a thorough trial, must say it is certainly well 
worth the few hours I spent in getting these sub- 
scribers. It tits perfectly and is a fine shooter. Suc- 
cess to SPORTS AFIELD !”’ 

* 
* * 

THIs years’ calendar issued by the Savage Arms 
Co., Utica, N. Y., is from a design by the well- 
known artist and illustrator Dan Smith, which is so 
accurately shown in our reproduction that a detailed 
description would appear unnecessary. The coloring 
of the original naturally adds a charm which cannot 
be conveyed in black and white—the neutral toning 











of the distant hills, the garb of the rider and the 
crimsoned shoulder of his prostrate friend are all 
calculated to catch and hold the eye. If you desire 
one of these handsome calendars, inform the Savage 
Arms Co. that you are a member of the Sports 
Afield Family and enclose three 2-cent stampg for 
postage. 


* 
* * 


‘A STEEL spring”’ is a synonym for resiliency and 
strength. Write Horton Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn., for 
their catalogue of ‘‘ Bristol’’ rods—made of steel. 

oreo 
FROM THE WAWASET KENNELS. 


The Stewart Soap Co., 
Cincinnati, O.: 

Drak Srrs:—Sometime ago my fox-terrier, Hillside Royal, 
returned from a bench show, and, upon investigation, I 
found him infested with lice. I tried Stewart’s Animal 
Soap, allowing the lather to dry on, and two applications 
killed every one of the parasites. I find, after steady use on 
from 10 to 20 fox-terriers, that it is the best soap and not 
nearly so expensive as many other brands, 


Covington, Kentucky. Dr. JAMES FERRIS BELT. 





rr 
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THE OLD MAN OF THE WOODS. 





He came to my camp—an utter stranger— 
In the chill and gloom of a wintry eve, 
And cheerily clucked to my old dog Ranger ; 
Then nodded to me and remarked, ‘‘I b’lieve, 
If a feller should stay in the woods tonight, 
His vitals would freeze up, hard an’ tight, 
An’ the mornin’ light would reveal a sight 
To bring tears to the eyes of an Ammonite.’’ 


He seated himself, without invitation, 
Between the grub and the coffee-pot, 
Quite near the fire—a favored station ; 
But he shortly said, ‘‘ It seems pow’rful hot. 
Whyever didn’t you think, last fall, 
And build your shanty not quite so small? 
There’s no room, at all, for the folks that call.’’ 
And I sat amazed at his wondrous gall. 


He ate; then curled in my bunk and slumbered— 
The bunk wherein but one might rest ; 
While the hours of night were slowly numbered, 
And the host kept watch by his sleeping guest. 
And he rose betimes—‘‘ Young man,”’ he said, 
“*T may feel livelier when I’ve fed, 
But I’m nearly dead with a pain in my head 
From tryin’ to sleep on that cusséd bed.” 
Clarendon, Arkansaw. RoGER REED. 


—$$—$ 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





THE new light-weight Marble safety pocket axe, 
with curved cutting edge and improved method of 
fastening the handle in the head, will doubtless meet 
the views of many sportsmen who like to restrict the 
weight of their equipment within the smallest pos- 


sible limits. Asa matter of fact, any Marble axe is 
large and heavy enough to do the work for which it 
was originally intended, and none of them are too 
bulky for the pocket; but if a 16-ounce implement 
will serve the purpose quite as well as one a half- 
pound heavier, why encumber one’s self with the 
additional weight? If you don’t know about these 
axes it will be well to write the Marble Safety Axe 
Co., Gladstone, Mich., for their catalogue B. Mar- 
ble specialties lately put on the market include a 
ball-bearing, swivel handle cleaning rod, fish knives 
of different sizes, and a combination front rifle sight 
—all admirable contrivances in their several ways and 
fully up to the Marble standard of excellence. 
* 


* * 

Tue L. C. Smith guns stand rough handling and 
hard service, are unexcelled in shooting qualities, 
workmanship, material and beauty of model, and 
can be furnished in any grade to suit the purse of 
the individual purchaser. Descriptive circulars will 
be supplied by the Hunter Arms Co., Fulton, N. Y. 





AFIELD. 


IF it is ‘‘accordin’ to Webster,’’ it’s right. Web- 
ster’s International Dictionary is the new edition, 
first issued in 1890 and succeeding the ‘‘Una- 
bridged.” It contains 25,000 new words and 
phrases, 2,364 pages and 5,000 illustrations, and is 
printed from new plates throughout. If you want 
the latest and best, write for sample pages and fall 
particulars, addressing the G. & C. Merriam Co., 
Springfield, Mass. a 

* * 

Two things that sportsmen should bear in mind 
are the strength-giving, flesh-building qualities of 
Grape-Nuts, and the value as a beverage of Postum 
Cereal Coffee, which nourishes rather than debili- 
tates the muscular and nervous forces. Packed in 
suitable form to slip in the corner of a “‘grub box,’’ 
and well worth taking along. 

* 


NOTHING is more uncomfortable than hosiery lop- 
ping down around one’s shoes or moccasins, and it is 
not every garter that will serve its end properly, 
never slipping or losing its*grip, nor tearing the 
fabric it clasps. The ‘‘ velvet grip” Boston garter is 
the standard for gentlemen. Nearly all dealers have 
it, but the manufacturers will supply mail orders 
from localities where it is not otherwise obtainable. 
George Frost Co., makers, Boston, Mass. 


* 
* * 


Metz & SCHLOERB, Oshkosh, Wis., make a spe- 
cialty of moccasins for gentlemen’s, ladies’ and chil- 
dren’s wear, and their goods are very popular among 
hunters and woods cruisers. Moose-hide moccasins 
are easy on the feet, wear like iron and will add 
miles to your day’s travel. A descriptive price list 
will tell you all about them, and can be had upon 
request. 

ba * 

A. H. FUNKE, 101 Duane Street, New York, who 
is sole agent in the United States for the Mannlicher 
rifle, reports a rapidly increasing demand for this 
arm, and quotes as follows from a letter from 
Clarence M. Clark of Philadelphia, Pa. ‘‘My 
guide, Oscar Nason, and his partner, Clarence 
Peavey, of Marsardie, Maine, are the best advertis- 
ing agents for the Mannlicher that you could possi- 
bly desire to have. They impress most forcibly up- 
on every visitor at their several camps the fact that 
the Mannlicher is without an equal as a sporting 
rifle. They quickly converted me, and on my re- 
cent trip after moose I shot a Mannlicher. Although 
for 20 years I have been a strong adherent of Ameri- 
can repeaters, nothing except a Mannlicher, or some- 
thing equally as good, will suit me in the future. I 
never shot a rifle with so much satisfaction in every 
way, and see no reason why it should not be used 
very much more extensively in this country if its 
merits were known.”’ 

* ba * 

** As I write,” says Dr. A. H. Chandler of Stur- 
geon Bay, Wis., ‘‘I can look over the bay and see 
the numerous shanties owned by fishermen of this 
place who are engaged in catching perch and pickerel 
through the ice. In a few days, when the ice grows 
stronger, they will venture out on Green Bay and 
fish with hook and line for Mackinaw trout. I 
would that the presiding genius of Sports AFIELD 
were here to share in the sport.”’ 
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Are Superior for 





Shooting. 


.30-30 Soft-point and Full Metal Jacketed, loaded with Smokeless, and also with King’s Semi- 
Smokeless Powder (which is almost as good and costs less money). 


For Revolver Shooting, Peters Cartridges have repeatedly excelled. Por Indoor Gallery Shooting, 
they have held the World’s Championship for many years. 


Peters Rifle and Pistol Cartridges are: 
loaded with 


King’ s Semi- 
Smokeless 
Powder 


and cost no more than ammunition loaded 
with ordinary powders. 


PETERS 
SHOTGUN CARTRIDGES 


Have no superiors for any purpose. Our leading brands are: 
<3 ” 74 e 99 Loaded with King’s, Du Pont, Hazard, 
Ideal” and “New Victor,” 2c'n2sinicesnctace. 
66 99 Loaded with King’s (¢¢ 9? ~~ Loaded with 
Refe ree, cumini : Leag ue a Black Powder. 























These books sent free on receipt of request mentioning Sports AFIELD: ‘‘Handy Book for Sports- 
men.” ‘Hints on Semi-Smokeless Powder.” ‘‘ Rifleman’s Record and Score Book.’’ 


The PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Eastern Branca—T. H. Keller, Memeo, 80 Chambers St., New York City. Hrssarp, Spencer, Barriert & Co., Chicago. 
F. B. CHAMBERLAIN COMMISSION Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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182 SPORTS 
200 POUNDS, WITHOUT HIS TAIL. 





One day in December last, two ladies were passing 
down one of the residence streets of Salt Lake City. 
From out a front yard romped a 6-months-old St. 
Bernard puppy, which they stopped to caress. The 
daughter of the house, aged five, came out and 
started a conversation. ‘‘He’s only 6 months old,’’ 
she volunteered, ‘‘and weighs 200 pounds, without 
his tail.”’ 

**Why, how could he be weighed without that?” 
the ladies laughingly asked. 

“*Well,” answered the little observer (and quite 
right she was, too, from her view point), ‘‘he just 
wouldn’t put it on the scales !”’ N.N.S. 





ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





E. K. STEDMAN, formerly of Mount Carroll, Ills., 
whose interesting articles on piscatorial sports have 
so frequently pleased our readers, has lately found a 
congenial field of labor as editor of the Savanna 
Evening Times, at Savanna, Ills. We believe the en- 
tire Sports Afield Family will join us in wishing 
him all manner of prosperity and success. 


* 
* * 


FRIENDS of the Stevens rifle—and they are to be 
numbered by the hundreds of thousands—will be in- 
terested to learn something of the ‘‘Stevens-Duryea’’ 
automobiles, as vehicles of this type are rapidly 
growing in popularity and promise to be the vehicles 
of the future. The ‘‘Stevens-Duryea”’ has a gaso- 
line motor, weighs but 850 pounds, and will run 30 
miles with a gallon of fuel. The makers claim for it 
all the advantages of steam or electric automobiles 
without their undesirable features. Write for cir- 
culars and full information to the J. Stevens Arms & 
Tool Co., Box 5680, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

* 
* * 

RIFLEMEN will be pleased to know 

that the Ideal Mfg. Co., Box 56, New 

Haven, Conn., has just perfected a new 
ry series of bullets adapted to the .25-20 
single-shot and repeating rifles, and also 
to the .25-21 and .25-25 Stevens, which 
can be seated in the shells with the re- 
loading tools regularly supplied. Moulds can now 
be furnished for either the 66, 88 or 111 grain bul- 
lets, or a Perfection mould which will enable the 
user to cast all three. These bullets are formed on 
the lines of the .30-calibre Kephart, the forward 
portion being small enough to obviate possibility of 
the lead striking the barrel, while the base bands 
are wide and strong and will not jump the quick 
twist. The front groove is for holding the lubricant, 
and the edge of the forward band is left sharp to act 
as a dirt scraper and catcher. These bullets also 


give satisfactory results in the .25-35 and .25-36. 


* 
* * 


THE passenger department of the Pére Marquette 
Railroad has just brought out a most beautiful bit 
of advertising, in the shape of a platinum print 
photograph, 16x20 inches in size, entitled ‘‘On the 
Pére Marquette River.” Its purpose is to call atten- 
tion to the famous angling along that stream, and 
this it accomplishes better than ever columns of type 





AFIELD. 


could do the work. Aside from its excellence as @ 
specimen of photographic art, the picture pleases by 
reason of its beautiful scenery and the story it tells. 
A fisherman has ventured upon a tangle of logs in 
mid-stream, the better to reach where the speckled 
trout lie. He has cast his fly in a likely spot, and is 
now easing his victim of the treacherous hook, not 
hastily, but with the confident deliberation of one 
assured that bigger fish and harder fighters are 
awaiting their turn in the hidden depths. The print 
is mounted, with a wide margin, ready for framing, 
and is unmarred by advertising signs. Only a lim- 
ited number has been printed, and those desiring a 
copy should apply without delay, enclosing 25 cts. in 
stamps to cover cost of packing and postage. Ad- 
dress, with mention of SPorTs AFIELD, H. F. Moel- 
ler, G. P. A, Pére Marquette R. R. Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 
* ss * 

WILLIAM J. DEMING, a prominent sportsman of 
Lockport, Ills., was @ welcome visitor at this office a 
short time since, and entered a plea that the subject 
of Forestry should be accorded space in our pages. 
He holds that far too little attention is given to the 
protection of our forests, while there has been prac- 
tically no intelligent effort towards an increase in 
their area. 

* * 

BECAUSE of the growing popularity of its products 
and a consequent inability, with present facilities for 
manufacture, to meet the rush of orders for loaded 
and empty shells, metallic cartridges, primers, wads 
and shot, the Peters Cartridge Company has been 
compelled to make extensive alterations in its plant 
and considerably enlarge its capacity. There are 
now being installed large steam boilers, with two di- 
rect connected 200-horse engines for the transmission 
of electric power, as well as a large electric plant. 
The company is erecting two buildings, two stories 
in height—50x90 and 50x50 feet respectively—and a 
number of smaller structures, as well as additions to 
the existing buildings, to be completed by next 
spring. The improvements include a 2,000,000 gal- 
lon reservoir connected by large mains with the au- 
tomatic sprinkler system used in the buildings as 
protection against fire; also a 1,000 gallon under- 
writers’ pump. The great cost of the work in hand 
is justifiably incurred in view of the enormous home 
trade in the Peters ammunition and the growing de- 
mand for these goods abroad. 


* 
* * 


Dr. J. E. MILLER, a Colorado sportsman of prom- 
inence, writes as follows from West Palm Beach, 
Florida; ‘‘ The hunting here is all one could desire. 
I had five days quail shooting which resulted satis- 
factorily—to the quail. But there is one serious 
drawback to sport—namely, the snakes! I never 
saw @ single one on my trip; but I was near St. 
Augustine, where they are not supposed to be plenti- 
ful at this time of the year. There is an abundance 
of them, and, whether you see them or not, the 
knowledge of their presence mars your sport. Sev- 
eral fine dogs and a few people have recently been 
bitten. I hear that the game is very abundant a 
few miles west of here, but it is protected and the 
protectors are not amenable to bribery.—A_ 6-foot 
rattler is able to protect almost any thing !’’ 
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STEVENS 
FIRE ARMS 


Our FIRE ARMS have been manufactured since 1864, and are acknowledged as 


STANDARD FOR QUALITY. We make a large and varied line and they are 
fully GUARANTEED. 


Our Brands 


























RIFLES, PISTOLS. 
“STEVENS-MAYNARD, JR.” “TIP-UP.” 
‘“*CRACK SHOT.” «DIAMOND MODEL.” 
“ FAVORITE.” “GOULD MODEL.” 
‘* IDEAL.” “CONKLIN MODEL.” 
“NEW MODEL.” “LORD MODEL,” 
‘“*RELIABLE.” 


For Fine Target Work Our “STEVENS-POPE” 
Barrel is Supreme. 


In Shotguns our Single-Barrel Gun is the most popular made. 








We manufacture the 


“Stevens-Duryea”’ 
Automobile. 


The finest Gasoline Carriage Made. 








Nearly all dealers in Sporting Goods carry our ARMS. 
Send for our Catalogues. They are full of interest. 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., 


P. O. Box 5680, 
Chicopee Falls, - ~ Mass. 


KNOWN THE 
WORLD OVER 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





SPRATTS PATENT LIMITED, 450 Market Street, 
Newark, N. J., has issued a quaint and attractive 
4-leaf calendar which will be sent free to all appli- 
cants who have an interest in dogs, poultry or pet 
stock. The illustrative designs are by Edward Pen- 
field, whose drawings of animal life are famous for 
their originalty. 

«x 
* ” * 

BIG-GAME hunters, and lovers of wing shooting as 
well, will find something of interest to them in the 
two advertisements of F’. Bannerman, 579 Broadway, 
New York City, which appear in this issue. Ban- 
nerman’s new catalogue will be ready for mailing 
about February 15 and is double the size of those 
formerly issued, containing over 1,000 illustrations, 
some of them being half-tone reproductions from 
photographs of arms captured in the Spanish War. 
Mr. Bannerman has a large collection of these 
trophies, some of which he will sell at very reason- 
able prices. A copy of this unique catalogue will be 
mailed free to all who mention SporTs AFIELD. 


NEW YORK’S SPORTSMEN’S SHOW. 





March 5 will witness the opening of New York’s 
eighth annual sportsmen’s exposition, which will be 
held in Madison Square Garden, as in former years. 
Several new departures have been planned in the 
spectacular arrangement of the interior, and the 
general effect cannot fail to be pleasing. Instead of 
a small lake at the eastern end of the building, the 
amphitheatre’s centre will be occupied by a wooded 
island, encircled by a@ rippling trout stream, which 
will emerge from a very realistic bit of Adirondack 
scenery and lose itself in a nearby dell when its 
roundabout journey has been completed. Rustic 
bridges will cross the rivulet and give access to the 
pine, spruce and hemlock forest, denizened by the 
wild creatures that one expects to find at such expo- 
sitions, and bordered by the camps and cabins of 
Maine, Adirondack and Canadian guides, and the 
lodges of an Indian village. There will be canoes 
on the stream and redskin paddlers awaiting the 
coming of passengers for their crafts. The outer 
area, on the hither side of the water, will be occu- 











A LEAF FROM “SPRATTS PATENT” 1902 CALENDAR, 





THE inimitable Tom Marshall of Keithsburg, IIls., 
writes us: ‘Sports AFIELD is off on the right 
foot, and I echo the sentiments of many sportsmen 
when I say you are giving us just what we want.”’ 

* 


* * 

ATTENTION is called to the new catalogue issued 
by the Browning Bros. Co., 2461 Washington 
Avenue, Ogden, Utah, which is sent free to all ap- 
plicants, and will be found to contain practically 
everything in the way of arms and supplies that the 
sportsman requires. This is a good firm to deal 
with, asits location is handy to Western purchasers, 
and customers can be assured of fair treatment and 
prompt attention to their orders. The automatic 
Colt pistol (Browning’s patent), mentioned in the 
firm’s advertisement this month, is rapidly achieving 
a general popularity. It has been greatly improved 
of late and its price reduced to $18.50. 


pied by exhibits of power launches, canoes, ducking 
boats, and, in a word, small crafts of every descrip- 
tion designed for the use of sportsmen. The exhibits 
of sportsmen’s supplies and equipments will again 
occupy space facing the broad promenade to extend 
around the arena, 12 feet above the main floor. Prac- 
tically all this space has already been taken by the 
most prominent manufacturers in the country. 

There will be a magnificent fish exhibit, including 
the species that are dearest to the angler’s heart, and 
as @ companion feature we may note the most com- 
plete collection of birds’ nests and eggs, and of 
mounted birds, ever placed on exhibition. Rifle and 
revolver competitions will be held during the con- 
tinuance of the show, and there will be a re-intro- 
duction of the fly-casting contests which attracted so 
much attention in other years. 
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“MANNLICHER” ": 
RIFLES. 


The Most Powerful Smokeless Rifle Manufactured. 


Calibre 8 m-m. or .315.; 44 gr. of Walsrode Smokeless Powder; 235 gr. Nickel Mantled Bullet. Rifles weigh 
6% to7 pounds; 24, 26 or 28-inch barrels. Carbines weig ™% pounds; 17-inch barrel. 


































No. 2 Rifie. 


NS os Maenccnianmaanend Se serge NR. os Un ch ars veiuesenaseions 8,000 yards 
Point Blank Range...... ards Velocity at muzzle, 2,000 feet per second. 
Lisnainadlion vot full mantled bullet, 50 inches of pine. 
No. 1 Rifle, oe Finish, Raised Matted Rib, half octagon Barrel, with Mies Swivels, Hair 
r, Checkered Pistol Grip, Double Reversible Front Sight................. $40.00 
No. 2 Rifle. Plein nish, octagon Barrel, Checkered Pistol Grip, Hair Trigger Etaivakakccweeses 30.00 
No.3 Carbine. Military Finish, round Barrel, SE NS IN ec Geni ghac cous sexscedeussenssees 20.00 
Cartridges in tin magazine cases of 5 each, per 100................2ceceeeeeeeceeeees 5. 


Calibre, .315 Cartridges—in Tin Magazine Case. 


Cartridges are made with full Nickeled ne Bullets for target use or defense, and partly mantiled for 
use on game. They are loaded with ‘“‘Walsrode” Smokeless Powder. 
The Magazine case drops out qutemationliy when emptied by discharge of the last cartridge, and the 
vay is then ready for reloading. 
Large Game, Target Practice, or Defensive Purposes, these arms have no equal, requiring no 
— up Ls 300 Pa ards. 

By a simple locking device, these arms are mad OF ve pgend safe from accidental discharge. They are 
strong, very simple in construction, and beautifull y finished; can readily be taken apart and reassembled in 
a few Be fey me; and all parts (being accurately made to gauge) sre interchangeable. Full instructions 
with each, Manufacturer’s sole agent for the U.S. 


A. H. FUNKE, 101 Duane. Street, New York. 








The Double Thick 


NITRO BREECH sowing 
NEW CROSS BOLT 


Of a New Model 


ITHACA 
HAMMERLESS 


The Narrow Skeleton Rib Tapering Gracefully to 
the Muzzle. 


CLOSE, HARD-SHOOTING GUNS A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Catalogue and Special Prices. Kindly mention Sports Afield. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY, ITHACA, N. Y. 


MULLI NS’ METAL BOATS 35 SPORTING Eaves $12.85 


Are the best you can buy. 
° Selected rifies from the lot of Mausers captured 
at Santiago, and sold to us by the U. 8. Gov’t, which we 


have altered into 5 shot Sporting ber, and refinished like new 
guns. In two calibres, 7 m-m. and 7.65 m-m., weight about 7% 
pounds, length of barrel 28 inches. Bolt action. Range over two 














tion th h 34 inch steel plate. Best and most pow- 
Non-sinkable and indestructible. 14 feet long; 36 inch beam. wt Role made Simplest Ay Ph Limited numb 
TWENTY DOLLARS NET. Send in your order to-day for sale. On receipt of $3.85 we will send by express C. 0. D. for 


W. iH. - e bal ith full examination allowed. 
H. MULLINS, 224 Depot St, Salem, Ohio alance ¥ = x seTD roadway, New York. 
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THE NEWHOUSE TRAPS. 





Nearly 80 years ago the first of these famous traps 
were rudely wrought from scrap iron and steel axe 
blades, at the forge of a little blacksmith shop in 
Oneida County, New York. The artisan was a 17- 
year-old boy, Sewall Newhouse by name—a native 
of Brattleboro, Vermont, and possessed of a gener- 
ous share of Yankee thrift and ingenuity. He had 
need of the traps for his own use; but after the sea- 





SEWALL NEWHOUSE. 
son was over the neighboring Indians took them oft 
his hands at 62 cents each, and those made to replace 
them found ready purchasers. The Newhouse traps 
were ever ready to catch an unwary paw and would 
hold whatever they might close upon. A good local 
demand for them immediately sprang up, and better 
than this Sewall did not crave, for he was also en- 
gaged to some extent in rifle making, from which he 
realized considerable gain. 

Twenty-five years later the Oneida Community 
established itself some two miles from Newhouse’s 


home, and he and his family entered it as members. 
He continued to make a few traps occasionally, 
when customers were to be found; but the business 
did not thrive to any considerable extent, until, in 
1855, Henry Thacker (a trapper from the Calumet 
River, near Chicago) earnestly insisted that much 
profit would come from a general introduction of the 
Newhouse trap throughout the West. A shop, 
15x25 feet in size, was built, some machinery secured, 
and three blacksmiths put at the work. After much 
of hesitation and doubt an agent was sent to Detroit 
with a trunk full of traps, sold them without diffi- 
culty, and returned with a good number of orders. 
The shop was enlarged and equipped with machines 
to do the work, heretofore laboriously performed by 
hand. Presently came an unexpected letter from 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, containing an order the 
size of which gave the Community a long-remem- 
bered thrill. The new industry was established on 
secure footing, and, in a short time, traps of seven 
sizes, by the thousand dozens, were being shipped to 
the Northern and Western frontiers. 

At the present day the spirit of competition enters 
into all lines of industry. Every good article has its 
imitators, and frequently the new is an improvement 
over the old. Of the Newhouse trap it suffices to 
say that it is still the standard. 


Danae at 

CHESTER G. RIDEOUT, the sportsman artist of 
Seattle, Wash., has favored us with a letter, suggest- 
ing that the superabundant millions of Andrew Car- 
negie might well be employed in giving to each State 
a spacious game park, for the better carrying on of 
the dual task of preservation and propagation. The 
name of Carnegie might as well be perpetuated in 
connection with game preserves as libraries. The 
land could be purchased and properly enclosed by 
the philanthropic millionaire, and then given to the 
State in which it lay, in return for a guarantee that 
proper laws should be enacted and enforced giving 
assurance that the park should for all time to come 
be considered as a sacred bequest, and the intention 
of the giver be fully carried out. 








poe HARTFORD 


et 


( TYPEWRITERS 


ARE SIMPLE, SERVICEABLE 
AND DURABLE. 

MADE WITH EITHER SINGLE OR 
DOUBLE KEYBOARD 


PRICE, $ 6O. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATIO N. 


~ THe HARTFORD TYPEWRITER CO, 


482 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 








$25 Repeating Shot Gun for $16.50 





“Best 


» sane 
hardened—with first o- —. figured _ 
Safest, sero oy and most handsome loo 
a yee 





from shoulder or disturbing aim, Model 
at this reduced price. 


m in the world,” is what sportsmen write us. Spencer 
peater. The original pump gun. Made of the best porend 


dopted pa rv. S. Army Prison guard gun. 
Dal and spectenen. “Upwards of a guns now in use. 6 shots in 3 seconds without taking gun 
ke Down. Double extractors. Only limited number of guns will be sold 


“‘Nothing on earth like it.”’ 






Used by express mes- 


. On receipt of $5, as evidence of good faith, we will send C. 0. D. for balance, with full examination allowed. 


F. BANNERMAN, 579 Broadway, New York. 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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“NOTHING SO RARE AS RESTING ON AIR.” 





PNEUMATIC 
MATTRESSES 





For Campers, Miners, Engineers, Prospectors, Yachtsmen and Canoeists. 
Moisture Proof. Adapted to Any Climate. 


When is a good night’s rest more needed and a luxurious bed more appreciated than after a hard day’s sport or 
tramp? The introduction of our “ Recreation’ Camp Mattress enables the sportsman, in camp or on the tramp, 
to enjoy the luxury of a bed superior to any hair mattress and spring. 


It weighs but 9 pounds and when rolled up makes a bundle no larger than a Soesiing blanket. When night 
overtakes you, you are not obli to hunt around for a dry, smooth spot; simply unroll and inflate your mat- 
tress (the work of only a few minutes) and you have a bed unrivalled for comfort, 


It is covered with strong duck, which protects the air-sack from injury, and with ordinary care will last for years. 


: PNEUMATIC MATTRESS & CUSHION CO., iW Your én” 


Please send for Catalogue F, Mention Sports Afield when you write. 








LR 
Paris Exhibition, 1900: 
Gold Medal and Highest Award. 


Spratts Patent 


Meat “Fibrine” Vegetable 














Dog Cakes. 


Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are the best and 
cheapest. 


Spratts Patent Dog Cakes will keep a dog in 
show form and working condition. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are fed exclusively at 
the leading Shows of America, Canada, 
Great Britain, France, Germany, etc., etc. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are used by the leading 
kennel owners and breeders throughout the 
world, ‘ 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are sold by the leading 
grocers, sporting goods dealers, druggists, etc. 

Write for our Catalogue, ‘‘Dog Culture,” with 
practical chapters on the feeding, kenneling 
and management of dogs, post free. 

We also manufacture specially prepared foods 
for Dogs, Puppies, Cats, Rabbits, Poultry, 
Game, Pigeons, Fish, Birds, etc., etc. 


Spratts Patent (America) Ltd. 


450 Market St., NEWARK, N. J. 


Branches: 1324 Valencia St., San Francisco, Calif. 
714 South Fourth 8t., St. Louis, Mo. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Dog Foods 
ws snd Medicines”? ” 





Battery Hanging Lamps,$10.00 : 


i Telephone, complete, « 5.96 


Electric Door Bells, . « 1.00 
Electric Carriage Light, 8.95 
ape d Fan Motor, . . 5.96 
Electric Hand Lantcrns, 2.00 
Pocket Flash Lights, . 1.50 
Miniature ElectricLamps, .40 
$8 Medical Batteries, . « 8.96 
Genuine Electric Belts, . 1.00 
$12Belt with Suspensory, 2.50 
Genuine ElectricInsoles, .25 
Telegraph Ontfits,. . . 2.2 
Battery Motors from $1 to 12.00 
Battery Table Lamps, . 8.00 
Necktie Lights, 75cts.to 8.00 
$6 Bicycle Electric Lights, 2.75 
Electric Cap Lights, . . 1.75 
Electric Railway, . « . 2.06 
Battery Student Lamp, « 4.00 
Dry Batteries, perdozen, 2.26 

Electrical Books at low 


We eimeaahemes Everything 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS 
CLEVELAND, O. 





it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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Meldrum’s Bayou, La. 


THE SENTIMENTAL SPORTSMAN. 





““Now, let me delve deep in mine heart,” 
Pondered the love-lorn wight, 

** And learn me why yon simple maid 
Is comely in my sight— 

Why I should think of her all day 
And dream of her all night? 


‘* Methinks it is because her eyes 
Are like October’s sky ; 

Her lips are like twin maple leaves 
When winter draweth nigh ; 

And in her whispered sentences 
I hear the forests sigh, 


‘*E’en as the swish of fleeting wings 
That tell the song bird’s flight ; 

As pit-a-pat of lightsome fawn 
Amid the daisies white— 

E’en so the rustle of her gown, 
Her fairy footsteps light. 


‘The glamour of her sunny locks 
My inner senses thrill— 

I’m minded of my ‘Irish Nell’ 
Apoint, all staunch and still, 
Holding a Bob White covey down 

Obedient to my will. 


“And when she deigns to speak me fair, 
My bliss it doth appear 

As great as when my fatal aim 
Dispatches bear or deer, 

Or when the whirr of flying reel 
Rings pleasant in my ear. 


** But when she says ‘I love thee not,’ 
My weight of gloom, Ah, me! 

Is such as when I miss a shot 
As easy as can be; 

Or when my ’coon dog rants and barks 
Around some ’coonless tree.’’ 





L. C. SMITH 
CUNS. 


BERT MELDRUM. 


Wants, For SA te, Etc. 


Advertisements inserted under this heading for 
three cents per word, each insertion. Money 
must accompany advertisement. 








Ks SALE.—INDIAN ARROW AND SPEAR HEADS.— 

One hundred New York State Indian arrow and spear 
heads, for sale at from 10c. to 25c. each, according to size, 
or from 75c. to $1.50 a dozen. 8. R. INGERSOLL, Box 755, 
Ballston Spa, N. Y. 





ASTERN CANADA.—ALL SEASONS.—LAKE TROUT, 
Bass and Salmon Fishing; Ruffed Grouse, Duck, 
Geese, Red Deer, Moose, Caribou and Bear Shooting; also 
small game and fur-bearing animals. Fees quoted; also 
contract prices (inclusive of guides, license, travel and com- 
lete camp outfit), Apply A. M. CALDERON, Ottawa, 


ada. 
N. B.—Wolf Hunt in February. 





AME AND FISH PRESERVE FOR SALE.—A TRACT 

of 2,166 acres; 8 miles from railroad; in Western 
North Carolina. Also one tract of 400 acree in North Caro- 
lina. DR. E. L. P. ECTOR, Rankin Block, Missoula, Mont. 





WS SALE CHEAP.—STEVENS RIFLE AND PISTOL; 
.82 and .22 calibres. Both in fine condition. 
W. C. ANNEGERS, Alexis, Ills. 





WINTER IN CALIFORNIA. 





It is not necessary to dwell upon the manifold attractions 
of California for climate, recreation, health, or home; but 
if you wish booklets upon any particular section or resort 
or industry of that congenial zone, address the undersigned 
officers of the Southern Pacific Company at San Francisco, 
California. 

E. O. McCORMICK, 


T. H. GOODMAN, 
Passenger Traffic Mer. 


Gen’! Passenger Agent. 


Ca h Buyers for Farms 
Ss or other real estate may be fouua 
Send 





through me, no matter where located. 
Sen Geacription and price and learn m 
method for finding 


w STRANDER; 
buyers. 3 
North American Building, Phi 1 88" a. ' 





* Cured to stay 
Rheumatism 2: 2: 
Clark’s Rheu- 

matic Remedy 

will cure any form of Rheumatism however chronic. Com- 
plete treatment mailed by the Clark Medical Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on receipt of One dollar—money refunded in 


event of failure. Write to-day for circular. Medical advice 
free to all who write. 








We make guns ranging in price from 
$37.00 to $740.00. 
Smith Guns never shoot 

loose. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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BAXTER OUTFITS 


‘0F CAMP.BOAT, TENT OR HOUSE 
beeen te FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGU! 
Land rr 


w.& BAXTE AN KFORT 












and Bikes. 


Will prevent rust and tarnish in any kind of 
weather and in any climate. Use before and 
after ride or hunt. It is a water white oil that 
also lubricates delicate mechanisms better 
than any other lubricants you have ever used. 
It’s cheaper too. Free Sample Bottle for the 
asking. All dealers sell 3in 1. 


G. W. COLE COMPANY, 
169 Washington Life Bldg., New York. 





















MOOSE-HIDE MOCCASINS 


Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price. 
——PRICES :—— 
Gentlemen’s sizes, 6-11, $2.75 
Ladies’ and Boys’, 2-5, 25 
Youths’ and Misses, 11-1, $2.00 

Children’s (cloth tops), 
10, - = ° $1.8 
Write for Illustrated Circular and Price List of Moc- 
casins and 


WISCONSIN CRUISING SHOES, 
the Best Hand-made Hunting Shoe in the Country. 
METZ & SCHLOERB, OSHKOSH, WIS. 


To Florida and the South for Pleasure, 
Comfort and Rest 


via the 


Southern Railway 


The Southern Railway provides the very best 
for its patrons. The through service from 
Chicago, St. Louis, Louisville and Cincinnati 
to the South is unequalled. 


Pullman Sleepers through from Chicago to St. August- 
ine, Fla., without change. 
Pullman Sleepers meng from Louisville to St. August- 
== ——— ine, Fla., without change. 
Pullman Sleepers through from St. Louis to Charleston, 
SS "—= 8. C., without change. 
Pullman Sleepers through from Cincinnati to Charles- 
————— ton, S. C., without change. 
Pullman Sleepers through from Cincinnati to Jackson- 
————— ville, Fla., without change; passing 
through Asheville and the famous “ Land of the Sky.” 

Café, Dining Cars and Observation Cars; elegant Day 
Coaches. Remember the 


Chicago and Florida Special, 


leaving Chicago daily except Sunday. 


The Famous Florida Limited, 


leaving Chicago dailv, both for St. Augustine, Fla., with 
close connections at Jacksonville for East and West Coast 
i in Florida. Low rates to all winter resorts in the 

th and to Charleston, 8. C., account the South Carolin 
Interstate and West Indian Exposition. For rates and ful 
particulars call on any Ticket Agent or write 


G.B. Allen, A.G.P.A. or J. 8. MoCullough, N. W.P. A. 


Southern Railway, 225 Dearborn Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ils, 
































ISE men don’t go 
hunting, or fish- 
ing, or camping, 

or yachting, or pros- 
pecting, without a 
compass. 


MARBLE’S 
HANDY 
COMPASS 


attaches to outside of coat or 
vest. Alwaysinsight. Can- 
not be lost, cannot be demag- 
netized. Thoroughly reliable. 
Price with revolving card and 
jeweled needle, $1.50. With 
Plain jeweled needle, $1.25. 
Send for Catalogue B. 

For Sale by Dealers, or 
W.L.MARBLE, Gladstone, Mich. 


Cut % actual 
Size. 











Be 


Reduction in Price. 





Automatic 
Colt Pistol. 


(Browning’s Patent), . 













Improvement in safety —making it safest tol 

made. ~——— rear sight. (Not shown in cut.) 
Pistols with old style safety sight sent to us, ex- 

press charges paid, will have the improvements put 

on free = charge. ee | 

— ‘or our 140-page Illustrated Catalogue. } It_is 
ee. 


Browning Bros. Co. 
2461 Washington Ave., Ogden, Utah. 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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Any one send- 
50 YEARS’ ing a sketch 
EXPERIENCE nd description 
may quickly as- 
certain our opin- 
ion free whether 
an invention is 
probably patent- 
able. Communi- 
cations strictly 
confidential. 
Handbook on 


Trave Marks B2'¢"ts cent 


DESIGNS agency for se- 
closes instantly and auto- curing patents. 
matically upon anything CopyricuTs &c. ing patente. 
it touches, through Munn & Co. receive special notice, without charge, in the 


Specially designed for 
the use of one hand while SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
one the fish with the A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest circulation of any scientific 
other. journal. Terme, $8 a year; four months,$1. Sold by all newsdealers. 

Made from the best steel MUNN & CO., 361 Broadway, NEW YORE. 
and will last a life time. Branch Office, 625 F Street, Washington, D.C. 

Price, plain finish, $1.50; 
esata pe Buy from . ° 
your dealer, or direct from 
the manufacturer. News and Opinions 
Paes Stee: sor ‘ I 

ovided wit arble’s 
bs Provided with Marble’s of National Importance 
Proof Pocket Match Box, 
and Compass Bracket. T h ~ n , ALONE 
W. L. MARBLE, @ SU Contains Both. 
--Maker.. 
Gladstone, Michigan. 























Daily, by mail, - - - $6 a year 
Daily and Sunday, by mail, - $8 a year 





The Sunday Sun 


is the Greatest Sunday Newspaper in the world. 


Price 5c. a copy. By mail, $2 a year 
Address THE SUN, New York. 











Established 1818. 


Oriental Gunpowder 


Is not excelled by any other make at equal prices. 











CORP OMDEN. “Wing Shot,” “ORIENTAL SMOKELESS” 
Western 8 orting, is now generally considered 

“Wild Fow. the best Smokeless Powder 

“Falcon Ducking” that has ever been offered 


Are popular brands everywhere. to Sportsmen. 


Use’ Oriental Powder and insist on having your shells loaded 
with it; both black and Smokeless. 


ORIENTAL POWDER MILLS, ot@innarr one: 
Agents in all principal cities. Sold by dealers generally. 


PeneITY UNSURPASSED WELLS & NELLEGAR ©0., Agents, Chicago. 

















NEW EDITION. 25,000 Pere Eic. 


Prepared under the direct supervision of W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Education, assisted by a large corps of competent specialists. 


New Plates Throughout. Rich Bindings. 2364 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 
















1S The International was first issued in 1890, succeeding the *‘ Unabridged.” The 
New Edition of the International was issued in October, 1900. Get the latest and best. 





Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with a valuable Scottish Glossary, etc. 
“‘ First class in quality, second class in size.” - Nicholas Murray Butler. 


; 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. 5. A. 
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a3 STEEL Toy": fos 
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zn s,c04% 
FISHING ROD |?) 2: 
“ Mad | y.8 
DOES THE BUSINESS | Beep 
cane @ 
Bucy & 
W are you fixed for rods? It is time to Rose & 
be thinking of your ‘kit’ —it won't Sock 
be long before you can smell fishin the Ess 
air. A winter and early spring soon pass away #8 
— almost before you realize it. and it is better ae! 
to take fishing-time ‘‘ by the forelock.’’ Send 485 
for our new catalogue — it will rouse your slug- 18s 
gish blood, and recall your experiences with the af 
speckled beauties. Note our coupon offer met 
THE HORTON MFG.Co.. BRISTOL.CONN..US-AgR | Aa i 





WILSON’ COMPLETE COOKING 
+-AND SERVING OUTFIT 
~ consisting of 53 pieces, as 
shown in cut. Everything 
necessary to cook in all 
styles. and serve for a party 
of six. Ovens made of 
» smooth, heavy steel, ce- 
mented seams, no solder. § 
PAT.MARCH 10.96. When packed may be lock- | 
ed. Noexperiment. Man’f’rs of highgrade “3M V/s 
Tent Heaters, Fishing Tackle Boxes, Shell * 


Boxes and Minnow Pails F. CORTEZ WILSON & COMPANY, 


Send for Circular. 
239 and 241 Lake Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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For 50 subscriptions to Sports 
A n a oOo uU rm AFIELD we will send you a ‘“B.” 
Grade Baker Double-barrel Ham- 
merless Shotgun. Built to your 
specifications. This gun has the 
Patent Firing-pin Safety ; is bored especially for Nitro Powder, but will do good work with any good black 
powder. Its barrels are everywhere conceded to be the verv best thing made in twist, and it is a handsome, 
well-made and well-balanced gun in all respects. For 30 Subscriptions we will send you a handsome 
Baker Double-barrel Hammer Gun, fitted with best London Twist barrels, and built with a special view to 
the use of Nitro Powders. For complete details, mention 
SPorTS AFIELD and ask the Baker Gun Co., Batavia, N. Y., 
to send you a copy of their interesting Gun Quarterly, telling 
all about these guns. 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 


358 DEARBORN STREET - CHICAGO, ILLS. 


We are beholden to our friends 


For all favors in the way of ‘Contributed Articles, News Items and Photographs 
suitable for reproduction. All publications of our class are largely dependent for suc- 
cess upon the co-operation of their patrons and well-wishers. There are no regularly 
established sources of supply from which the needful material may be drawn. If your 
section, State or county has lacked representation in our departments, the fact is not 
chargeable to our own neglect, but to a failure to supply material on the part of those 
who are most directly interested. Sports AFIELD, 358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention « Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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If you have a Bird Dog, you 
need a copy of 


Amateur 
Trainer 


A plain, practical and concise, yet 
thorough, guide in the art of train- 
ing, handling and the correcting of 
faults of the dog subservient to the 
gun afield. It is acknowledged by 
authorities and amateurs alike to be 
the most practical book 
on the subject now on 
the market. The author, 

Ed. F. Haberlien, is a 


The 


practical trainer of over thirty years’ experience and his 
system ranks high among trainers. 

The Sixth Edition is now ready. Revised and enlarged. 
Illustrated with portraits of the author and fifteen typical 
bird dogs. Price, paper cover, $1.00. Finely bound in 
cloth, $1.50. Sent on receipt of price by 


SPORTS AFIELD PUB. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





Fetch and Carry 


A Notable Work on 
Dog Training. 


By Bernard Waters. Price, $1. 


This work contains chapters on 
the Amateur Trainer; the Im- 
portance of Retrieving; the 
Natural Retriever; the Edu- 
cated Retriever; Implements 
and Commands; the Natural 
Method; the Force System; 
Seeking Dead and Wounded 
Birds; Incidental Train- 
ing; Wild Fowl Retriev- 
ing; the Irish Water 
Spaniel; the Chesapeake 
Bay Dog; Hand- 
ling Retrievers. 

The Dog’s Men- 
tality and the Uses 
and Abuses of the 


The work is hand- 
somely printed and 


should be in every 
sportsman’s library 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 


358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 





THE JUDGES. 


Every sportsman should add it to his library. Just out. 


HEAR YE! HEAR YE! 


“The long-disputed question as to what is the best 
book on Dog Training, having been submitted to us, we 
jointly rise to announce that Mr. Waters’ “Training 
the Hunting Dog” is the ablest work and the one 
most in sympathy with a high-bred dog’s mental and 
physical qualifications. Given under Our Several Paws 
and Seals this First Day of December, Anno Domini 
1901, at a special session of our High Court of Pointer 
and Setterdom.”’ 





“Training The Hunting Dog 
For the Field and Field Trials.” 


By BERNARD WarTERs, author of “ Modern Training.” 


Some of its chapter headings are: 
Qualities and Characteristics, Punishment and 
Bad Methods. The Best Lessons of Puppyhood. 
Yard Breaking. ‘‘Heel!’’ Pointing. Backing: 
Roading and Drawing. Ranging. Dropping to 
Shot and Wing. Breaking Shot, Breaking In, 
Chasing. Retrieving. The Natural Method. 
The¥orce System. Field Trial Judging. Ken- 
nel Management. 


Size of book, 7} by 5 inches; 280 pages; 


Natural 


price, $1.50. Sent, postpaid, to any address on receipt of price by 


Sports Afield Publishing Co., 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 
In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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N All the Prominent 
ENGLISH and AMERICAN 


Makes. 


 PESors 4G SCOTT'S MONTE CARLO 


IN TRADI 























Latest Automa 
Hammoerless. 





OUR SPECIALTY 
HIGHEST OUALITY 
GUNS 


“gD Swedish Leather Jackets <0 ai 


take the entire product of the manufacturers of these finest skins and this make 








itiuimed else — Send measurement around chest he jackets can be sent by ma 
satisfactory, they can be returned and we will re‘und 


WM. READ & SONS, 107 sce $1, Boston, Mass 


kintalblixhed 
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The era 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


The Standard 


for Gentlemen 
ALWAYS EASY 


The Name ‘‘ BOSTON 
he ‘ GARTER” is stamped 
on every iP 


Oe OO@ 


ONE 
IN THREE 


Persons hurt 
by Coffee. 


YOU MAY 
BE ONE. 


OO SSS OSSSSSSSSSSHSSH+OOSSO OSD 


COFFEE TOPERS 
bo Vou Anew Any 


OOS SSSSSSSSHSHSHSE SCOOOOS 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


«CLASP 

Lies flat to the leg—never 

Slips, Tears nor Unfastens. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


ST CO., Makers, 
Maes.,U.5 A 


PES" EVERY PAIR WARRANTED-@ig | 
ee RN a 
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HAZARD SMOKELESS 


S Dead Birds Scored or 


‘Hazard > Smokeless 


DID THE WORK 


E. S. RICE. Agent. 


1520 to 1524 Masonic Temple, CHICAGO 

















